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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, for use in your 
classroom will be sent free upon request. Address: 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Bilingual Quebec 
agrees on Coca-Cola 


In Quebec, some say “Have a Coke’”’. .; 
and some say “‘Prenez un Coca-Cola.” 
Both are friendly invitations to pause 
and be refreshed. Throughout the 
empire to the north, Coca-Cola is a 
popular favorite summer and winter. 
But then Coca-Cola is favored every- 
where by those who agree that thirst 
knows no season... that refresh- 

ment is welcome around the clock 

and around the calendar. 


COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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TEACHING FIRE PREVENTION 


and individual citizens. 





Stationers x* Engravers «x Jewelers 


Coutsvlle y Ky. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


The Governor of our state has established The Kentucky Fire Safety Commission. 
Curbing our nation’s losses due to fire is the direct responsibility of ail communities 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Re: School Building and Financing 
We have had broad experience in 


handling school financing. 


* 


Inquiries invited without obligation. 


Stein Bros. & Boyce 
Established 1853 
Starks Building Arcade 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Telephone WAbash 5331 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Cumberland, Md. Washington, D. C. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
end other leading exchanges 
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While asphalt occurs in its natural state in 
Trinidad, the Dead Sea and some other areas, 
most of the asphalt used in road building is a 
product of petroleum refining. In this area Ash- 
land-made asphalt forms the binder for many of 
our black-top roads. It is mixed with sand, 
gravel or crushed rock, then rolled into.a solid 
road bed that will sustain the heaviest traffic. 







Always fill up at the pump 
that says “Ashland Flying 
Octanes” gasoline. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 
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CHRISTMAS 








"Best Brownies” 


Not hard to make and do not 
take lots of time or fussing over 





¥, c. butter, creamed 
. le.sugar 2 eggs, slightly beaten 
ltsp. vanilla % c. sifted flour 
24 c. nut meats 
2 sq. bitter chocolate, melted 





Add sugar to the creamed butter. Mix 





















¥ Color Santa and bricks with in eggs. Add the vanilla. Stir in the 
“Crayola”, the crayons most teach- flour. Add chocolate and nuts. Use 
ers prefer because they are water- 8” pan lined 
proof, permanent and never smudge. with wax 4 
i Paste white cotton for Santa’s beard, paper. Bake 
: cuff and around cap. 25min. 325 
: Make 2” square for F. preheated. 
TIP—Don’t 
candy or nuts, larger 
: : over bake. 
to hold gift cookies, g 
; These are the titans 
Christmas cards or to new “Under Ashland 
‘ use as’a grab bag. done” Brownies. Binney 
Bitumino 
BINNEY & SMITH CO rma 
° The garden-fresh flavor and smooth Coca-ol 
: : 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. chewing of refreshing, delicious 
—_—_— 
Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM Publishee 
‘ Lewis R. Burruss bring welcome KEA. i 
; relaxation. , } nod 
Just try it. Madiso: 
Y i Entered 
1879, 
| October 
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May Your Christmas be Merry and Safe! 
Safety Rules for Christmas Trees 


© Set your tree in a bucket of water 
Wet sand or gravel will do if you keep them wet 


© Keep the tree away from fires 
And keep fires away from the tree 


® Don’t let tinsel or inflammable materials touch 
bulbs or sockets 


® Check all cords carefully for worn insulation 


® Pull out plug overnight, or when leaving the house 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY © 159 WEST MAIN STREET, LEXINGTON 


Incorporated 





This is the third of a series of small safety posters designed for use on your bulletin 
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Holiday Greetin gs 


The headquarters staff of the Ken- 

tucky Education Association takes 

this means of extending sincere good 

wishes to all of our members for a 

very Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. 
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Can Kentucky Afford 


‘To Educate Her Children? 


The K.E.A. legislative program this year 
seeks to provide for the children of Ken- 
tucky educational opportunities and serv- 
ices comparable to those enjoyed by the 
typical child in the nation. This effort has 
been lauded in the press and by leaders 
in every walk of life. No one can dispute 
this objective. Kentuckians are proud of 
their children. They want them to have 
the best in everything. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the statement is made that Kentucky 
is below the average in wealth and con- 
sequently cannot be expected to finance 
an educational program which is equal to 
the national average. 


Let us examine the facts. Only 38 per 
cent of the total cost of public education 
in this state is being paid at the state 
level. In the 13 southern states which 
are comparable to Kentucky in economic 
ability, statistics show that well over 60 
per cent of the total cost of education is 
being borne by the state. For example, 
in Tennessee the common school fund for 


‘the current school year is approximately 
F $53,000,000, and there is no limitation on 
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the amount of local taxes which may be 
levied for school purposes. In Kentucky 
the common school fund is $30,500,000, 
and the Legislature limits the local school 
tax levy to $1.50 on the $100 assessed valu- 
ation. 


Furthermore, estimates based upon state 
taxes paid indicate that Kentuckians are 
spending annually the following amounts 
for luxuries at the present time: For cig- 
arettes, $50,000,000; for alcoholic bever- 
ages, approximately $80,000,000; for wa- 
gers on horses at the race tracks, $23,000,- 
000; and for amusements for which the 
state amusement tax is collected, approxi- 
mately $15,000,000. Thus, we see that for 
these amusements alone Kentuckians are 
spending each year more than $168,000,000. 
This is considerably more than twice the 
amount of money invested in the educa- 
tion of the boys and girls of Kentucky at 
this time. 


In view of these facts, can we honestly 
say that Kentucky cannot afford to provide 
school services for her children at least 
equal to the national average? If one-third 
of the amount spent annually by Ken- 
tuckians for these luxuries were added to 
the amount now being spent on public 
education we would have sufficient funds 
to finance a school program for the chil- 
dren of Kentucky which would exceed 
that of the national average. Kentucky 
can afford to educate her children. On the 
other hand, Kentucky cannot afford not to 
educate her children. Only as all the chil- 
dren of Kentucky are given enriched edu- 
cational services we expect Ken- 
tuckians to be able to compete success- 
fully with the citizens of other states in 


can 
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Further- 


economic and industrial affairs. 
more, the standard of living in Kentucky 
will be elevated in proportion as the edu- 
cational level of her citizens is raised. 


A Look Ahead 


According to reports of the State De- 
partment of Health, there were 60,599 
births in Kentucky in 1945, 71,820 in 1946, 
and 79,132 in 1947. Presumably, the ma- 
jority of those children born in 1945 are 
entering school for the first time this fall, 
and those born in 1947 will be entering 
school for the first time in the fall of 1953. 
Thus we see that we shall have approxi- 
mately 20,000 more children attending 
school in 1953-54 than we have at the 
present time. Per capita expenditures for 
education in Kentucky amount to ap- 
proximately $125 at the present time. This 
means that to maintain a status quo in 
public education without any improve- 
ments will require an additional annual 
expenditure of approximately $2,500,000 
in Kentucky. In addition, provisions must 
be made for the housing and the transpor- 
tation to school of these children who live 
beyond a reasonable walking distance. 


Manpower and the Schools 


“Our understaffed, badly housed schools 
face an unprecedented period of shortage. 
Disaster is at hand. Everywhere storm 
signals are flying.” 

This was the warning issued in a state- 
ment from the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards of the N.E.A. following its annual 
fall meeting held in Washington. 

Miss Waurine Walker of Austin, Texas, 


- was elected commission chairman and John 


L. Bracken, superintendent of schools, 
Clayton, Missouri, was elected vice-chair- 
man. Miss Walker, who is assistant di- 
rector of professional standards for the 
Texas Education Agency, succeeds Finis 


_E. Engleman, state commissioner of edu. 
cation, Hartford, Connecticut. 

The commission statement added: “The 
government calls for an armed force of 
3.5 million men, claiming all our available 
youth at age 18. 

“Defense mobilizer Charles E. Wilson 
predicts production requiring 6 to 8 million 
additional industrial workers. With funds 
freely supplied, production lines compete 
successfully for the services of teachers 
now struggling with crowded classes, 

“Assignment of critical materials to war. 
related production vetoes construction of 
many of the 100,000 new classroom units 
needed for American children before the 
end of 1953. 

“We pour money and materials into the 
construction of factories while plans for 
desperately needed school buildings gather| 
dust on the drafting tables, and partially | 
completed, temporarily abandoned school 
buildings stand as stark monuments to the 
bleak future faced by education. Money, 
materials, and manpower to build factories 
to provide shoes for soldiers may be had 
for the asking, while money, materials, and 
manpower to educate the men who wil 








wear the shoes cannot be had. 


“< : . E. p 
So far as money is concerned, America} 


never was better prepared to support edu-) 
cation. America’s boast is that her people 

always have been equal to any crisis. This 

is the supreme test. What profits it a} 
country to save the present and _ lose the! 
future?” 


Our Cover 


The picture on the cover is used through 
the courtesy of the Courier-Journal ani} 
Louisville Times. It is one of a collection 
of pictures gathered by the Kentucky Com- 
mittee on Elementary Education, which 
show promising practices in Kentucky 
elementary schools. It portrays fifth grade 
children in the Margaret Merker School 
Louisville, at work upon a science unit. [ 
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1952 Legislative Program 
For Kentucky’s Childhood 


In order that the children of Kentucky 
may have educational opportunities com- 
parable to those offered the children of our 
nation, the following legislative program is 
respectfully submitted for enactment into 
law by the 1952 General Assembly of 
Kentucky: 


1, A state common school fund to make 
possible an average investment in the edu- 
cation of each child attending the public 
schools in Kentucky of at least the average 
for the United States. The state school 
fund shall be distributed as follows: 75 
per cent On a per capita basis, 15 per cent 
for equalization, 8 per cent for state aid 
for transportation, and 2 per cent for in- 
structional supplies and other school pur- 
poses. 

2, Revision of the equalization laws to 
make them more equitable and workable. 


3, State appropriations sufficient to meet 
the needs of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and institutions of higher education. 


4, A modern textbook law which will 


' permit all school districts to select their 


textbooks from a state adopted list of ten 
textbooks as the maximum in each field. 


5. A minimum school term of nine 
months, 


6. An increase in the contributions to 
the state teacher retirement system to 8 
per cent, 4 per cent, and 5 per cent and 
the maximum salary upon which contribu- 
tions are made to $3,600 with correspond- 
ing increases in benefits to be paid. 


7. Amend present law to provide that 
a child may enter school in the district 
in which he lives if he becomes six years 
of age within thirty days of the opening 
of the school term. 


8. An act to empower and direct the 


| State Department of Revenue to secure an 


December, 


adequate and equitably assessed evalua- 
tion of all property within the state. 


9. Submit amendments to the state con- 
stitution to a vote of the people at the reg- 
ular election in 1953 (1) to permit the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to be appointed by a non-partisan State 
Board of Education elected by the people 
and (2) to provide for the distribution of 
the common school fund on other than a 
per capita basis in order to make possible 
a minimum foundation education program 
for all the children of Kentucky. 


(Based on resolutions unanimously 
adopted by K.E.A. Delegate 
Assembly, April 12, 1951) 





Our readers are asked to share innova- 
tions in teaching or new experiences by 
writing for the Kentucky School Journal. 
Every article submitted will be carefully 
read and will be published if found suit- 
able and space permits. 





A group of fourteen German teachers 
are enrolled at the University of Kentucky 
under the program of the U. S. Office of 
Education. These visitors are studying the 
operation of elementary schools in this 
country and in addition to attending classes 
in the College of Education, will visit ele- 
mentary schools in the vicinity of Lexing- 
ton for firsthand observation of our edu- 
cational methods. 





Lay leaders and teachers all over the 
United States must sit down together and 
reach joint decisions on such fundamental 
questions as: “What shall we teach in our 
schools?” “What kind of persons shall 
teach our children?” and “How much shall 
we pay for education?” according to The 
Annual Report of the Profession to the 
Public, recently published by the National 
Education Association. 
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GRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


At the Teacher-Education Level 


ALMOST TWO DECADES AGO the teaching 
profession of: Kentucky engaged in a 
monumental study of educational problems 
in our state. At that time Kentucky school 
people co-operated in a project with an 
enthusiasm and zeal seldom seen. 

From the September 1933 State Depart- 
ment of Education bulletin entitled Sum- 
mary of Findings and Recommendations 
of the Kentucky Education Commission, I 
quote: 


“1. On the basis of a study of supply and 
demand, a long time program of training and 
certification, should be adopted setting the time 
when all new teachers shall be required to have 
two years of differentiated training, and when 
all new teachers shall be required to have four 
years of differentiated training. 

“2. The program of training and certification 
of supervisory and administrative personnel 
should ultimately require the completion of a 
Master of Arts degree.” 


Certification laws which were passed on 
the heels of this study implied a fifth year 
of teacher education by requiring the 
Master's degree for life extension of all 
certificates. 

After September, 1952, a substantial 
amount of graduate work will be necessary 
for the initial certificate for all adminis- 
trators with the exception of that for 
attendance officers. For the certificate for 
principals, 15 hours of graduate work will 
be required; for supervisors, 15 hours; and 
for the certificate for superintendents, 30 
hours of graduate work. 

It will thus be seen that there is real 
need for adequate graduate programs for 
the preparation of personnel for the schools 
of the state. 


10 


We. 3s. MEO 


Dean 
Eastern Kentucky State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


What the Graduate or Advanced Profes- 
sional Program Should Not Be 


It is not and should not be the traditional 
Master of Arts degree. Any attempt to 
cut our cloth by this ancient pattern will 
result in confusion and delayed progress. 

I quote from a group report which 
comes from the Sixth Annual Conference 
on Higher Education held in Chicago, 
April of this year: 


“While there undoubtedly are significant 
lessons to be learned from experience with 
long-established graduate programs for the 
training of college teachers and research work- 


ers, the program for elementary and secondary |) 


school teachers should be based primarily on 
analysis of the qualifications needed for pro- 
fessional competence in teaching in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The _ evidence 
indicates that too often the newer plans are 
simply modeled after the traditional master’s 
degree program with certain deletions (as 
language and thesis requirement).” 


The committee report from which the 
above quotation is taken was considering 
the kind of advanced program suitable for 
elementary and secondary teachers. There 
is every reason to believe that had it been 
considering certification requirements for 
superintendents, principals, and  super- 
visors, it would have made substantially 
the same statement. 
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Growth of Advanced Professional Educa- 
tion in Teacher-Education Institution 


The most rapidly growing program in 
American higher education today is the 
graduate or advanced - professional pro- 
gam. There is every indication that it 
will continue to be so for a long time to 
come. Increased requirements for certifica- 
tion, increased salary scales, and increased 
enrollments, all tend to make this so. 

A particular teacher-education institu- 
tion may react to this demand for advanced 
professional work in a number of ways. 
In the first place it can evade its responsi- 
bility by giving little attention to it or by 
severely limiting its advanced professional 
program. Such institution will likely suffer 
in its undergraduate program and in the 
regard with which it is held by its con- 
stituency. Another way of meeting the 
situation is to open the floodgates of ad- 
mission to graduate work, go into the high- 
ways and the byways and bring students 
into the graduate program, organize large 
lecture classes, and mass-produce the 
Master's degree. This, too, would be bad. 
The best way to meet the problem is to 
look upon the advanced professional pro- 


"gram as a great opportunity to improve 


work- | education and to apply ingenuity and en- 


thusiasm in working out adequate, stream- 
lined, modern, functional programs at this 
level. The institution which does this can 
look to the future without fear. 


Classes of Persons to Be Served by 
Graduate or Advanced Professional Pro- 
grams at Teacher-Education Institutions 


The advanced professional program of 
a teacher-education institution should exist 
primarily for the purpose of increasing the 
professional competencies of teachers, su- 
pervisors, and administrators. Some of 
these will want to finish the requirements 
for the Master’s degree; others will want 
to take work which will increase their 
competencies, but will have no intention 
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of finishing the requirements for the de- 
gree. Individuals in fields other than edu- 
cation may desire to pursue graduate work 
for the purpose of deepening and broad- 
ening their intellectual and cultural in- 
terests and increasing their efficiency as 
citizens. They should be permitted to do 
so. 


Objectives of Advanced Professional Work 


The chief purpose of advanced profes- 
sional work is to place major emphasis 
upon the development of those compe- 
tencies which are considered essential to 
good teaching and good school administra- 
tion. Specifically it should aim to: 


1. Add to the student’s cultural and in- 
tellectual attainment. It should see that 
the student has a general understanding in 
all the broad fields of knowledge and it 
should develop in him a very high degree 
of competence in reading, writing, and 
speaking. 


2. Give the student a thorough under- 
standing of the philosophy of modern 
American education, and to get him to 
work out his own philosophy of modern 
education. 


3. Give the student a thorough under- 
standing of human growth and develop- 
ment. 


4, Give the student a more thorough 
acquaintance with the subject matter and 
literature of his field. 


5. Familiarize the student with the 
techniques of research and investigation 
and create in him the desire to use the 
scientific approach in the solution of edu- 
cational problems. 


6. Develop in the student initiative and 
judgment. 


7. Develop in the student expertness in 
the use of group dynamics, interviewing, 
and conference techniques. 
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J. H. BOYD 
Benham, Kentucky 


was named president of the Upper Cum- 
berland Education Association at its an- 
nual convention at Barbourville recently. 
Mr. Boyd received his A.B. degree from 
Western Kentucky State College and his 
M.A. degree from the University of Ken- 
tucky. He has completed work on his 
Doctorate at the latter institution and 
will be awarded this degree in June, 1952. 
His experience includes several years as 
teacher and principal in Kentucky and 
since 1945 he has been area principal at 
Benham in Harlan County. In 1947-48, 
Mr. Boyd served as first vice-president of 
the Kentucky Education Association. 


8. Give the student skill in human re- 
lations. 


9. Give the student an understanding of 
the nature and function of professional 
organizations, local, state, and national. 


10. Develop in the student an under- 
standing and appreciation of the ethics 
of the profession. 


Underlying Philosophy of Procedure of the 
Advanced Professional Program 


The 
should be regarded primarily as an ex- 


advanced professional program 
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tension of the student’s undergraduate pro- 
fessional education. It should be func. 
tional and should be designed to con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of those in the 
teaching professign. This characteristic 
should apply to both professional and gen- 
eral education courses. It should be 
geared to the interests, needs, and abil- 
ities of each student. 

The graduate program should aim to 
remedy any deficiency of the student, 
This should be done by taking courses at 
the undergraduate level or through an 
extended program at the graduate level, 
It should attempt to improve personal 
characteristics. 


ism, mental health problems, should re- 
ceive attention. 
The 


professional education 


carefully supervised laboratory, clinical, 
and field experiences. 

Graduate study should be looked upon 
as much more than the passing of a certain 


number of courses. The aim should be to} 


achieve competency. 
While the graduate student’s program 


should be a continuation of his under-f 
graduate education, it should be treated} 


upon a more mature plane. The graduate 
student should come to real grips with the 
educational, economic, and social prob- 
lems of the day. When a graduate student 
takes courses with juniors and seniors, he 
is expected to do work of a superior quality 
than that expected of the undergraduate 
students. 


The student should be held responsible 
for his own progress and of course he 
should take a definite part in the planning 
of his program. He should learn rather 
than be taught. He should not expect that 
his formal courses will give him all the 
training, knowledge, and understanding 
necessary to constitute desirable standards 
of attainment, but should read and it- 
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Any personal limitation, } 
such as speech defect, annoying manner. | 


courses } 
should include appropriately planned and f 
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vestigate widely on his own initiative, and 
he should organize, unify, systematize, and 
integrate his learning and make it more 
meaningful. 

The graduate student should be expected 
to cultivate a sense of values, proportion, 
and perspective. 

He should come to understand he is a 
citizen of the world and that it is his obli- 
gation to be an informed citizen of the 
world. 


Common or Core Area 


It is assumed that all people engaged 
inthe profession of teaching should possess 
competency in certain basic or core areas, 
irrespective of their fields or specialities. 
Among these are educational philosophy, 
educational research — interpretation and 
evaluation—educational sociology, particu- 


| larly school and community relations, and 


advanced human growth and development. 

In ‘addition to the core fields all students 
should be expected to be well grounded in 
their particular areas of specialization and 
in general education. 


Evaluation of Candidates for Advanced 
Professional Education 


Each candidate pursuing the advanced 
professional program should, as early in 
his program as is feasible, take a group of 
diagnostic tests designed to discover any 
serious gaps in his preparation. These tests 
should ascertain the candidate’s compe- 
tency in general education and cultural 


background, understanding of current 
events and their social implications, and 
knowledge and ability to apply profes- 
sional skills in the core areas. The ex- 
amining committee should also look at the 
candidate’s previous academic record and 
experience. Admission to candidacy for the 
degree should not be granted until the 
committee is convinced that the applicant 
possesses the native abilities, traits, and 
character required for success in his field. 
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FRANK J. OGDEN 
Winchester, Kentucky 


is the newly elected president of the Cen- 
tral Kentucky Education Association. Mr. 
Ogden has been superintendent of schools 
at Winchester since 1948, and prior to 
that time served as principal and coach 
in the Clark County schools and as prin- 
cipal of the Winchester High School. He 
is a graduate of Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege and possesses the M.A. degree from 
the University of Kentucky. At present 
he is working toward his Doctorate at the 
latter institution. : 


The progress of the candidate should be 
checked and verified by the candidate’s 
committee periodically, at least once each 
semester or term. 

Before the degree is conferred a final 
comprehensive examination should be 
given the candidate. This may be written 
or oral or both. The examination should 
be in terms of the objectives of the grad- 
uate program, and the examining commit- 
tee should see that the professional degree 
is not granted until the candidate gives 
ample evidence that he has achieved these 
competencies. 


The K.E.A. convention will be held in 
Louisville on April 16, 17, and 18. Have 


vou made your reservation? 


Fifty-one 





READING READINESS: 


Heart of the Reading Program 


THE CHILDREN YOU MEET on the first school 
day have had various experiences which 
should help them learn to read. But these 
experiences have been different, some have 
barely existed and have had few experi- 
ences which will help them, while others 
have lived in highly cultured homes with 
every advantage. Also, these children are 
passing through various stages of develop- 
ment. A few will be ready to start reading 
the first school day, but the majority can 
use the reading readiness program advan- 
tageously. The way the teacher handles 
this group the first month of school will 
largely determine their future reading 
success. 

The only acceptable reading readiness 
program is one which assures some suc- 
cess to all children. From the first, the 
teacher must determine what the child can 
accomplish, and how fast he can success- 
fully make these accomplishments. Disre- 
garding individual differences and putting 
young children into work they cannot do is 
poor teaching. 

Many of the child’s reading difficulties 
are emotional, therefore the readiness pro- 
gram must also be a developmental pro- 
gram. When the child enters school for 
the first time, he looks to his teacher for 
the motherly care and affection he receives 
at home or fails to receive at home. The 
teacher's function of course is different 
from that of the mother, but still the 
. teacher must take on many of the mother’s 
responsibilities. As a good mother the 
teacher must accept all children and give 
affection to all children. A good mother 
instinctively realizes that the total growth 
of the child is her prime objective and not 
growth in an isolated skill. 
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The first-grade teacher should gradually 
introduce the child to the rather formal 
school environment. This first phase should 
be a natural, necessary process growing 
from the student’s environment and lead. 
ing to many new and enjoyable exper. 
ences. This will soon necessitate reading 

A reading readiness program which con. 
tains the following essentials has a goo 
chance of succeeding: 


1. It should enable the child to acquire 
many new and interesting experiences, 


2. It should provide an adequate readines:' 


testing program. 


8. It should help the child adjust to the 
new situation in which he finds himself. 


4, It should familiarize the child with the 
basic word sounds. 


5. It should extend the child’s reasoning 
ability. The child should be encouraged 
to complete stories; to make up plays and 
stories; to find answers to questions from 
stories; to pick out the favorite characters; 
to work with reading puzzles. 


6. It should increase the child’s sight 
meaning, and speaking vocabulary. 


THE AUTHOR of this excellent article is 
grade principal of the Fort Knox Depen- 
dent Schools. In addition to his present 
work, his experience includes that of 
principal and teacher in the Harlan 
County Schools. Mr. McDowell is a 
graduate of Morehead State College and 
has had two years of graduate work at 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
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7. It should help the child habitually to 
go from left to right in reading. 


8 It should teach him to use and care 
for his reading materials. He should begin 
to appreciate books and how to care for 


books. 


9, It should allow the child to see his own 
experiences become reading materials on 
experience charts. 


It would be impossible to outline a read- 
ing readiness program which could be 
ued successfully in all situations. The 
following suggestions should be of value 
in planning reading readiness activities 
that will lead the child to the reading 
symbols. 


Starting with the Home 


1, Conversation—of home life, toys, ani- 
mals, babies, of mother; duties of father, 


_mother, and the children; use of different 


home machines; how children can help 
parents. 


2, Pictures—coloring and drawing pictures 


of home life. 


3, Play—playing house with dolls and fur- 
niture, acting father and mother roles. 


4, Using scissors—cutting out pictures of 
mother, baby, furniture, houses, from cata- 
logues and magazines. Making simple 
posters of these pictures with teacher's 
printed labels. 


3. Introducing experience charts — using 
children’s conversation to make simple 
stories about home. At this time it is not 
important that the children learn to read 
the story but to observe words and sen- 
tences are used to make stories. 


6. Picture-words—using the children’s pic- 
tures, cut-outs, children’s photographs, 
magazine pictures, with printed titles un- 
derneath. 


7. Games—using simple words to play 
games and follow directions. 


Familiarizing Pupils with the School 


1. Labeling—school furniture; desk and 
coat hangers with names of students. 


2. Excursions—taking the children to the 
school office, library, washrooms, first aid 
room, gymnasium, auditorium, other class- 
rooms. 


8. Conversation—what we do in school; 
why we like school. 


4, Pictures—of children in school, of other 
schools, of school activities. 


5. School signs—noticing school signs: of- 
fice, first aid room, washroom, activity 
room, music room, classroom signs, play- 
ground signs, health and safety posters, 
cafeteria signs. 


6. Teaching responsibility—how to care 
for the washrooms; how to act in the hall- 
ways; when to be silent; when to make 
noise; where to hang wraps; where to put 
waste paper; using health and good man- 
ners posters. 


Familiarizing Pupils with the Community 
1. Helping pupils become familiar with 
their school bus route. Conversation about 
the school bus and how to ride on it. 
Building experience charts about the 
school bus. 

2. Excursions—about the playground, in 
the park, to the postoffice, to the library, 
to the store, to a trailer, to the fire station, 
to various homes. 


Introducing Children to Books 

1. Being allowed to examine attractive 
books on a reading table. 

2. Hearing favorite stories from the library 


books. 


3. Discussing how library books should be 
used and handled. 


4, Looking at the pictures in the library 
books. 
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5. Telling stories about pictures in the 
library books. 


6. Taking library books home for parents 
to read aloud. 


7. Telling stories about books read by par- 
ents or teacher to class. 


8. Making book posters of most popular 
books read by class. 


9. Finding pictures which illustrate a fav- 
orite book character. 


Initial Reading 


1. Experience Charts 

a. Discussing children’s interests—animals, 
gardens, home, play, games, vacations, 
excursions. 

b. Writing sentences stated by children 
upon the blackboard. The teacher should 
feel free to substitute words from the 
basic vocabulary needed in future reading. 
c. Copy sentences on chart paper and 
paste with it an appropriate illustration. 
d. Have class and individuals read over 
sentences placed on the chart. 

e. Make word cards and phrase cards from 
words on chart. Hektograph material using 
words for seat work. 

f. When children lose interest, hang chart 
in conspicuous place and encourage stu- 
dents to read it often. Then, build another 
experience chart. 

g. Make a “Big Book” from the old ex- 
perience charts. 


2. Non-Oral or “Request” Method 

a. Print several requests on oak tag paper 

or poster paper. Example: “stand up,” 

_ “get your coat,” “draw this,” “take the 
book,” ete. 

b. After going over these requests many 

times play the game “Request.” 

c. Upon flashing the card, the class or in- 

dividual obeys immediately without saying 

the phrase. 
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d. If the child does not obey the request, L 
he should review the card until he can 
carry out the request. 

The first-grader should discover that he | /™* 
has the ability to read from the very be. | °™ 
ginning. Before the child looks at his first | ™ 
pre-primer he should be familiar with its of 
vocabulary by previous incidental observa. hit 
tions and drill. It is important that the § ” * 
child has a feeling of success and that i 
reading is an easy and enjoyable activity. Pus 
This early “spade work” is the important sg 
heart of the reading program. \ 

T 
tures 

According to a recent report of Miss ps ’ 
Louise Galloway, Supervisor of School - 
Libraries in the State Department of Edu- | i 
cation, the amount spent by local boards m4 
of education in Kentucky for library and }~ 
supplementary books in 1949-50 averaged Th 
43 cents per pupil in average daily at. devel 
tendance in the elementary schools and the ;' 
$1.30 in the high schools. The total amount histo 
expended for the purpose by local boards shows 
of education amounted to $306,594.52. = 

pictur 


The American School Superintendency | 
is the title given by the Commission on | 
the Superintendency of Schools to the} 
1952 yearbook of the American Associa- | 
tion of School Administrators. Prepared 
during the past two years, the more than 
600 pages of text, now nearing completion, 
will be the largest A.A.S.A. yearbook on 
record. Its 17 chapters are devoted to the 
superintendency as it is developing inf 
cities, in community school systems, in 
rural areas, and at county (intermediate) 
and state department levels. While en- 
bodying the results of the 14-page question- 
naire filled out by nearly 4,000 superit- 
tendents two years ago, the yearbook 
points up new trends in school administra 
tion and illustrates administrative theory 
with examples of good practice. It wil 
be published early in February, 1952. 
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some of the students in the Louisville sum- 
mer high school. In the cool cross-currents 
of air at DuPont Manual High School the 
history and English classes co-ordinated in 
an audio-visual aid trip around the world. 
The English 7’s started with America the 
Beautiful, a film in technicolor used to 
illustrate what John Buchan calls “a gal- 
lery of delectable pictures” in My America. 

Proceeding to “bridge the Atlantic,” pic- 
tures of the sea gave beauty and meaning 
to Masefield’s sea poems. Picturing the 
different ways of doing things and the 
economic systems of the middle ages 
helped to interpret the literature of the 
Middle English Period. 

The different types of literature that 
developed in the various periods arose as 
the creative interpretations of a people’s 
history. Pictures of the British Empire 
showed the conditions resulting from the 
industrial revolution mentioned in Gold- 
smiths Deserted Village. A very recent 
picture, The Mudlark, a command _per- 
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LEARNING—A Glorious Adventure 


ELIZABETH ROBINSON 


Ahrens Trade High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


formance for the present royalty, gave a 
good background for the humanitarian 
literature of the Victorian period. 


The above average grades of both the 
history and English students who repre- 
sented most of the high schools in the 
community proved to the two teachers, 
Miss Georgia Wheeler of Shawnee and 
Miss Elizabeth Robinson of Ahrens, that 
the glorious adventure of using history to 
interpret English was an ideal learning 
setup. 


The lighting and running of the pro- 
jector for this experiment were so smoothly 
worked out by Mr. Robert Grant that none 
of the pleasure was marred by mechanical 
hitches. For making the project possible, 
both students and teachers want to thank 
Mr. Robert Garth, the principal of the 
Summer High School. 


The picture shows Stanley 
DeBoe (right), president of 
the Lyon County Education 
Association and teacher of agri- 
culture in the Lyon County 
High School, Eddyville, Ken- 
iucky, being presented with an 
S.V.E. Instructor 500 projector 
which he won at the annual 
meeting of the agriculture 
teachers in Hardinsburg last 
summer. Others in the picture 
are Mr. DeBoe’s daughter, 
James C. Puckett (left), and 
Tom W. Rowlett. The projec- 
tor was donated by Carroll 
Hadden of Hadden Films, Inc., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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A Message from 


Our N.E.A. President 


TO THE TEACHERS OF AMERICA: 


As we open another school year, I send 
greetings to my fellow teachers and ex- 
press my gratitude to you for your con- 
fidence in choosing me as your leader this 


"year. 


I cannot remember any year when we 
were not faced with “the most important 
problems that have ever confronted our 
profession.” This year is no exception and 
I doubt that life would be very interesting 
if we were not continually trying to solve 
problems. 


Life is cumulative and is made up of a 
series of decisions. It is too fine to be 
spent on anything but the best, so this 
year, working together, I know we will 
continue the building of a profession that 





Chase News Photo, Washington, Dp. C. 
J. CLOYD MILLER 


will do the most for the boys and girls of 
our great nation. 

Many groups are waging ruthless and 
relentless war against the public schook, 
The N.E.A. will continue to expose the 
selfish motives of these groups, but every 
one of us can do our part in keeping 
America strong by sending from our class- 
rooms each day well taught children. 


Let us recognize that yesterday’s stand-| 
ards of civic and social performance will}, 


(1) i 


not be adequate to meet the future re 
quirements of American leadership. Let 
us develop in youth a sense of urgency to 
do their utmost to build a better world. 

If we do these things, public opinion 
favorable to the adequate support of ou 
public schools will follow. 





threaten our democratic way of life.” 





“No nation in history,” President Truman declared in his annual American 
Education Week statement, “has relied so heavily for its strength on universal 
education as does the United States. In this time: of crisis—immediately and over 
the long pull—we must unite to develop that essential strength with all the vigor 
at our command. More opportunities for better education—for each individual 
and for all! So long as we work toward such an end no alien forces can seriously 





— 
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Moral and Spiritual Values in Education 


A Survey of Existing Programs 


WuaT ARE the State Departments of Edu- 
cation throughout the nation doing in the 
way of sponsoring formal plans for the 
development of moral and spiritual values 
in children and youth? This is the ques- 
tion the writer asked, by letter, each of 
the State Superintendents of Public In- 
struction in this country recently. For it 
is a firm conviction of the writer that the 
progress in the program for the develop- 


-ment of moral and spiritual values in the 


public schools can be given a great deal 
of impetus through the sharing of ma- 
terials and methods. The purpose of the 
survey undertaken was to discover the 
various types of approaches being used in 
the various states, that is, programs under 
the supervision of the State Departments 
of Education or local school boards, or 
both. 

The superintendents were asked to write 
concerning what is being done in their re- 
spective states, and to advise the writer: 
(1) if nothing in the way of a formal plan 
was being used, (2) if plans were under- 
way for some kind of program, or (8) if 
some definite program was already under- 
way. If some definite program was already 
underway, they were asked to send what 
detailed information they had to date. 

Sixteen states and the District of Co- 
lumbia responded in the first two sug- 
gested categories in the letter, that is, that 
they had no formal plan underway or plans 
to develop a means by which the need 
for the development of moral and spiritual 
values may be met. The states were as 
follows: Arizona, Georgia, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
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THE REV. W. ROBERT INSKO 


Vicar of Christ Episcopal Church 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Oregon, South Dakota, South Carolina, 
Minnesota, Montana, and West Virginia. 
Eighteen states responded by citing the 
specific means by which the public schools 
in the state attempt to meet the need for 
the development of moral and spiritual 
values. Their responses were categorized 
under the following types: Good Citizen- 
ship programs, Temperance Education, Re- 
leased Time, Mental Health Programs, 
Bible Readings, “Character Education,” 
Values in Education, and Guidance Series. 
States responding in these categories were 
as follows: Colorado, Michigan, Delaware, 
Connecticut, Oklahoma, Florida, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 


Maine, Louisiana, Idaho, Mississippi, 
Massachusetts, Nevada, Vermont, and 
Maryland. 


Nine of the state superintendents did not 
respond to the letter. The writer has writ- 
ten again in order that a more complete 
coverage may be made. 

Four of the states (accounting for forty- 
eight, Kentucky excluded) responded in 
the first category, but with comment that 
might be significant. Mr. Thomas T. Ham- 
ilton, Director of Secondary Education in 
Virginia, wrote that Virginia has no formal 
plans on a state-wide level to teach moral 
and spiritual values. He goes on to say: 
“We believe that in the teaching of any 
course recognition must be given to moral 
and spiritual values. The child must be 
taught by precept, example, and experi- 
ence the importance of moral standards 
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J. WENDELL BOXLEY 
Jackson, Kentucky 


newly elected president of the Upper Ken- 
tucky River Education Association, is 
principal of the Breathitt County High 
School. He possesses the A.B. degree 
from the University of Kentucky and has 
had an additional year of graduate work 
at the same institution. Prior to his pres- 
ent position Mr. Boxley coached at the 
Lee County High School for three years 
‘and served for five and one-half years 
with the Far East Air Forces as staff 
officer. He holds the commission of 
Lieutenant Colonel in the U. S. Air Force. 


and the meaning of good citizenship. Re- 
gardless of the extent to which other 
agencies meet their responsibilities for 
such training, schools in a democracy can- 
not escape this obligation. Public Educa- 
tion has failed unless, in addition to mental 
development and knowledge of facts, its 
pupils go out with a mold of character 
which will help them to meet their respon- 
sibilities to their country and to their fel- 
low men.” Mr. Hamilton said that Super- 
intendent W. T. Woodson and his staff of 
Fairfax County in the summer of 1949 de- 
veloped a bulletin entitled, Program for 
Instruction in Christian Principles of Liv- 
ing and the Major Religions of the World. 
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California responded in the same cate. 
gory, and Miss Helen Heffernan, Assistant 
Chief, Division of Instruction, wrote: “The 
philosophy of our staff supports the belie! 
that all education should promote mor 
and spiritual values. We question the 
validity of programs which tend to sep. 
arate these values from the total cur 
riculum in any formal type of program. Al 
education must make a dynamic contriby. 
tion to the development of character, den. 
ocratic citizenship, a philosophy of life 
based on a worthy value system.” She 
added that the Los Angeles City School 
have developed a more formally defined 
program, and that the California Commit 
tee on Education has a Study Committee 


on this problem of which Dr. Frank Pan,’ 
Director of Research, California Teacher? 


Association, is chairman. 


Alabama also responded in this category, 
and Mr. W. Morrison McCall stated that 
“the development of these values is in a 
sense the warps and woof. of good educa. 
tion. All aspects of an educational program 
should contribute to such values.” fe 
went on to say it is his feeling that “the 
development of democratic school pro- 
grams in which respect for the person/ 


alities of all is recognized is basic in the|. 
development of moral and spiritual values! 
The quality of instruction, the integrity of 


the teachers, and the relationships among 
pupils and between teachers and _ pupil 
are all vital elements in the developmett 
of these values.” 

Arkansas responded in this catego) 
and Mr. M. R. Owens, Director of the Di: 
vision of Instruction, wrote that, “the de 
velopment of moral and spiritual values in 
education . . . involves the total schoo 
program and all the experiences that chil 
dren and youth have under the schodl 
direction.” 

In every case the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction was written. Fou 
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teen of the thirty-nine answered the letter 
themselves. The remainder delegated the 
responsibility to someone else on the staff: 
five Associate Superintendents, seven Di- 
rectors of the Bureau of Instruction, three 
Directors of Secondary Education, three 
Directors of Elementary Education, two 
members of the Bureau of Curriculum De- 
velopment, one Consultant in Citizenship 
Education, one Manager of the State Text- 
book and Library Service, one Director of 
Elementary and Secondary Education, one 
Specialists in Mental Health, and one Rural 
School Supervisor. This may indicate a 
lack of interest in the field of the develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual values, or per- 
haps may indicate that the particular su- 
perintendent is a good administrator. 

This brief study seems to warrant several 
conclusions: 


1. Since it is known that several pro- 
grams exist in states not reported by the 
respective superintendent, a letter is not an 
adequate means for gaining a comprehen- 
sive picture of what is being done in any 
specific state. 

2. The responses to the letter written in 
this case do seem, however, to indicate 
that little is being done in the area of the 
development of moral and spiritual values 
in public education. 


3. The responses do, on the other hand, 
indicate a concern for this phase of edu- 
cation as evidenced in the various types 
of approaches to meet the need. 


4. Some of the responses suggest a phi- 
losophy of education more in keeping with 
the latter half of the past century. 


5. At least four of the responses suggest 
a philosophy of education in keeping with 
present-day trends (Virginia, California, 
Alabama, Arkansas). 


6. The responses to the letter written in 
this case indicate that there are, at present, 
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DORMAN E. STRUNK 
Pine Knot, Kentucky 


was elected president of the Middle Cum- 
berland Education Association at the re- 
cent convention at Somerset. Mr. Strunk 
is a graduate of Berea College and has 
had a year of graduate work in physics at 
the University of Kentucky. He has been 
teacher of science in the high schools of 
McCreary County since 1933, except for 
service as supervisor of Signal Corps 


radio school from 1942 to 1945. 


no state-wide programs for the develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual values in pub- 
lic education. 





The State Property and Building Com- 
mission has flashed the go-ahead sig- 
nal to a $7 million building program 
proposed by the University of Kentucky. 
As a result of the commission’s action, the 
University of Kentucky Board of Trustees 
is authorized to issue revenue bonds to 
finance construction of a $2,700,000 science 
building and a $2,150,000 women’s dormi- 
tory. The board may also seek a federal 
loan with which to erect a men’s dormi- 
tory costing $2,225,000. No state funds 
were committed to the building program. 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


American Plan 


Why 
Pustic EpucaATION of all children and 
youth, without discrimination, lies at the 
heart of the American plan. 

The success of our republican form of 
government, of our democratic way of life, 
and of our business and technological de- 
velopment depends upon a literate and 
alert citizenry. 

One of the major duties of government 
is to provide an adequate system of tax- 
supported schools. 

Chief responsibility for public education 
is vested in the several states, but a large 
measure of local control through boards 
of education is everywhere deemed de- 
sirable, even essential. 

Governors and state legislatures, with- 
out exception, are bound by state constitu- 
tions, by court decisions, and by tradition 
to establish and maintain public schools 
free from political entanglements and the 
domination of any special-interest or self- 
ish-interest group. 

Today, all states have set up standards 
for a minimum of twelve years of school- 
ing at public expense. 


What 


Boards of Education are the responsible 
governing bodies of the public schools. 

They are designed as the policy-making 
groups in education and should be respon- 
sive to the needs and wishes of the citizens 
of their respective communities. 

Boards are everywhere invested with far- 
reaching authority for a great variety of 
important decisions concerning the public 
schools. 

They are the connecting link between 
the public which supports the schools and 
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EDWARD M. TUTTLE 


Executive Secretary 
National School Boards Association 


the professional personnel which admin. 
isters the schools, and they are in a posi- 
tion to interpret each to the other. 

Almost universally, members of Boards 
of Education serve without remuneration, 
except expenses; they are voluntary serv- 
ants of the people—a striking example of 
democracy in action. 


Who 


Other things being equal, the caliber of 
individual board members largely deter- 
mines the adequacy and quality of the 
educational service they provide as a 
group. 

High standards of personal integrity and 
successful accomplishments as American 
citizens are essential in the men and women 
who serve on boards of education, but it 
is also desirable that, severally, they should 
be the products of varying backgrounds 
and experience in human affairs. 

Each should be chosen to represent im- 
partially all the people of the community 
rather than any political, social, religious, 
economic, or other vested interest or spe- 
cial area. 

Board members should possess abound- 
ing physical health, sound mental balance, 
and great social poise, and should be will 
ing to devote their time freely to a study 
of the problems of the schools. 

Their views should be tolerant, their c0- 
operation generous, their minds open, their 
judgments considered. 

They should evidence a profound in 
terest in the children of the community as 
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a whole, and not in one particular segment esteem; who believe that America’s future 
or faction. rests primarily on the superior develop- 

They should develop a sympathetic un- ment—physical, mental, moral, spiritual— 
derstanding of the teaching and learning of our children and youth for personal, 
process as it involves the human relation- social, economic, and civic competence; 
ships between those who would teach and and who will work unremittingly to pro- 
those who would learn. vide, defend, and support the highest de- 

Above all, members of boards of educa- gree of public education which their re- 
tion should be men and women who hold spective communities can be persuaded to 
universal public education in greatest demand. 


PROCLAMATION 
by the GOVERNOR of the 
COMMONWEALTH of KENTUCKY 


To All to Whom These Presents Shall Come: 


Wuereas, 143 years ago on December 13 Jane Todd Crawford consented to under- 
go an operation at the hands of her physician, Dr. Ephraim McDowell, for the re- 
moval of an ovarian tumor, the first operation of its kind in medical history; and, 

Wuereas, the unusual courage and strength of mind of Mrs. Crawford are evi- 
denced by this decision as it was necessary that she ride horseback over a crude road, 
much of which lay in the creek bed, for sixty miles to the home of her surgeon, and 
it was also necessary that the operation be performed on a table without the aid of 
pain-killing drugs; and, 

WuerEas, it is fitting and proper that we honor the courage and fortitude of this 
ioneer Kentucky woman whose contribution to the furtherance of medical science is 


| unparalleled; 


Now, therefore, I, Lawrence W. Wetherby, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, Do hereby designate Thursday, December 18, 1951, as 


JANE TODD CRAWFORD DAY IN KENTUCKY 


And urge all officials of the government and all citizens of the Commonwealth 
to observe this day in schools, churches, clubs, and other suitable places with ap- 


_ propriate historical and memorial ceremonies in honor of Jane Todd Crawford and 


other courageous Kentucky women whose brave spirits have steadied the hands and 
steeled the hearts of man. 


Done at Frankfort, Kentucky, this the fourth day of October 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundréd and 
fifty-one, and in the year of our Commonwealth, the one 
hundred and sixtieth. 


(Signed ) 


GEORGE GLENN HATCHER LAWRENCE W. WETHERBY 
Secretary of State Governor 
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j Tus 1s ABOUT “The Miracle of America”— 
and John Williams. 

A happy, hard-working man—that’s John. 
Bs He likes his job, he loves his family, and 
j he isn’t a bit worried about whether he’s 
> getting his share of the wealth and goods 


of the community. He seems pretty sure 
he’s getting a fair shake. 
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What J Say: 





RUTH H. WAGNER 


Assistant Editor 
Midland Schools 


Funny thing, how John and I got started 
talking about “The Miracle of America. 
It began when he sat down beside me 
the bus one morning—and I shared m 
morning newspaper with him. 

As soon as he turned to one of the it 
side pages, an eye-stopping quarter-pagt 
ad caught his eye. It was a picture o 
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Uncle Sam in a three-foot stride, an appeal 
in behalf of greater productivity, with the 
punch-line, “It’s time we got working mad!” 
I could see that John was especially in- 
terested in the fact that the ad had been 
sponsored by the Pioneer Plow Company— 
the plant where he has been working for 
nearly ten years. And in the lower left- 
hand corner was the signature of the Ad- 
vertising Council—the crossed pen and 
sword whose meaning (“The pen _ is 
mightier than the sword”) you could 
scarcely miss. 

Now John is very inquisitive when it 
comes to public affairs. So, after a mo- 
ment or two he grabbed the ball in the 
conversation and had made about a ten- 
yard dash before I could get a word in 
edgewise. 

“Say, did you notice this ad?” he said. 
“My company’s sponsoring it, but I see it 
has another signature, the Advertising 
Council. What kind of an outfit is that?” 


Now Im a high school teacher and a 
past president of our local teachers’ as- 
sociation. I had worked directly with the 
Ad Council during the better Schools Cam- 
paign a couple of years ago. (Remember 
the slogan, “Our Teachers Mold Our Na- 
tion’s Future”? ) 

So I went ahead and told him about the 
Ad Council—that it was an organization 
of advertisers, advertising agencies, and 
advertising media representatives; and 
that they were conducting a number of 
“peacetime” campaigns which, to put it 
simply, are aimed at the preservation of 
our American way of life. 


I told him that the pattern for the Coun- 
cil was firmly molded shortly after Pearl 
Harbor, when it was created as the War 
Advertising Council. All through the war, 
it fought with its own special ammunition 
-words, type, paper, artists’ drawings, 
punch-lines, and not a little midnight oil— 
tackling the tough “home front” job of 
advertising War Bonds, Food Conserva- 
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tion, Scrap and Paper Salvage, and over 
100 other projects. 


These big-league advertisers, I pointed 
out, actually compete with each other five 
days of the week; and then on the sixth 
they sit down together simply as American 
citizens—to pool their talents in the in- 
terests of our national strength and a free 
world. That, of course, is also a typically 
American thing to do. 

It all boils down to this, I explained. 
Freedom isn’t free, as we all know. The 
Council has the know-how to advertise this 
system that has made us the world’s most 
fortunate people. So instead of hiding its 
light under a bushel or storing it in Fort 
Knox, it keeps nudging us—on radio and 
television, on billboards and car cards, in 
magazines and newspapers—to remind us 
not to relax or “let down” on our produc- 
tion. 

At war’s end, the Council simply kept 
its pencils sharp, its finger on our national 
pulse—and its eye on Soviet Russia. And 
it has built up a great reservoir of public 
confidence in the sincerity of its motives, 
and in its integrity. 

Then I pointed out the car cards along 
the sides of the bus, which also bore the 
Council’s signature. There were four that 
morning. The first was their current slogan 
in the Better Schools Campaign: “Better 
Schools Build a Stronger America!” an- 
other, “Take Your Problems to Church 
This Week—millions leave them there”; a 
third, “Hold it down—INFLATION”; and 
the last, “Theres BOND Between Us.” 
Actually, these, as well as the campaign in 
behalf of the American economic system, 
were only a few of a dozen or more of the 
Council’s 1951-52 campaigns—CARE, Our 
American Heritage, United Nations Day, 
Red Cross, and many others. The partic- 
ular ad which had caught John’s eye had 
been designed by one of the Council's 
member agencies, and furnished free of 
charge as a public service. .The space has 
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W. Z. CARTER 
Murray, Kentucky 


is the new president of the First District 
Education Association. Mr. Carter re- 
ceived his training at Murray State Col- 
lege, A.B. degree; and University of Chi- 
cago, M.A. degree. For the past seven 
years he has been superintendent of 
schools at Murray, and prior to that had 
six years of experience as teacher and 
principal in Illinois and Kentucky. Mr. 
Carter has also been active in civic affairs. 
He was Grand Master of Masonic Lodges 
of Kentucky in 1943-44, and at present is 
District Governor of Lions International. 


been paid for by the Pioneer Plow Com- 
pany, also as a public service. I added, 
however, that many of these ads were pub- 
lished by the newspapers themselves. 
“Well, I'm certainly glad to know that 
somebody's working on these things,” John 
commented. “This ad hits the nail right 
on the head. That’s what I’ve been saying 
right along—we can’t let down now. We 
need to step up our production, both of 


* war materials and civilian goods.” 


“Then I think you'll like this booklet the 
Advertising Council’s putting out. It’s 
called, The Miracle of America,” I said, 
as I pulled a copy out of my pocket. “It 
tells about our free American system and 
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how it grew, and how it can meet today’s 
needs.” 

John read it through during the next five 
minutes and didn’t miss a word. And it 
was easy to see what struck him most. It 
was the page that began “Freedom and 
Security go together!” comparing our stand- 
ard of living with that of 28 other leading 
countries. It showed, for example, that 
our living standards are not only the high. 
est in the world, but ten times higher than 
those of the Soviet Union; that our John 
makes more, has more, and enjoys more 
than any other citizen under any other 
system in the world; and that because of 
“The Miracle of America”—freedom plus 
productivity—Our Johns produce and dis. 
tribute better goods for every hour of work 
than is done in any other nation. 

“I hope you won't mind my borrowing 
this booklet for a day or two—” he began, 

“Never mind, John,” I laughed, “it’s 
a poor day when I don't have a copy 
borrowed, begged, or stolen. We have a 
few extra copies at school. My students 


“Okay, then, this one goes to our con- 


are using it in our class in Government.’ | 


pany president,” said John. “I think we? 
should get a copy for everyone at the| 
plant; and since the boss was willing to}, 


contribute the ad, I don’t think he'll mind) 


ordering a few thousand copies.” 


John’s a mighty clear thinker—and he 
thinks “wide” too. So we talked frankly 
then about the weaknesses of our American 
system—how it has been nip and _ tuck 
plenty of times because of the injustices 
and inequalities that crop out now and 
then. Prices fluctuate. Dat ole debbil, in- 
flation, seems always to be just around the 
corner. There’s some unemployment. 
Right in John’s plant, management and 
labor relations have not been without 
friction. 

John said that since the war, hed 
wanted to remodel his home. So now his 
place and the White House were getting 
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spruced up a bit. But I could see that a 
roof over his head hadn't blinded him to 
the plight of some of his fellowmen. He 
talked about the poverty in our commun- 
ity, and we both admitted that there were 
plenty of problems still to be solved. 

But we couldn't get away from the fact 
that our system, with all its faults, had 
brought the greatest good to the greatest 
number. And that within its framework 
there was one factor more important than 
any other—the means of changing it and 
the power of correcting and eliminating 
its flaws. 

“Well,” John said, as he rose to leave 
the bus, “it’s been nice seeing you—and 
I must say, you've given me a lot to think 
about.” 

John slipped the copy of Miracle of 
America in his pocket. Then he glanced 
down at the ad that was still face up on 
my lap. 

He pointed to Uncle Sam, striding off 
on the double-quick. 

“That's what I say! This is no time to 
relax. We've got to produce more, and 
weve also got to preserve the system it- 
self—the American way of life. It’s time 
we got working mad!” 








The Miracle of America—a 20-page illus- 
trated booklet which presents a simple unbiased 
history of the American economic system—is 
available free to teachers, and schools in quan- 
tities up to 100 copies. 

Already, nearly a half million copies have 
been distributed to educators here and abroad. 
Surprisingly enough, the booklet which was 
originally intended for young readers, has been 
ordered in large numbers by colleges, universi- 
ties, and normal schools. Many of the requests 
have come from economic education work- 
shops. 

Copies of The Miracle of America are avail- 
able from: The Advertising Council, Dept. TJ, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Cc. V. WATSON 
Calhoun, Kentucky 


was recently elected president of the 
Second District Education Association. 
He possesses the A. B. degree from 
Berea College and the M. A. degree from 
Indiana University. For the past eleven 
years Mr. Watson has been principal of 
the Calhoun High School and at present 
is also serving as president of the McLean 
County Teachers Association. 


One in 5 Goes to School 


According to figures released by the U.S. 
Office of Education and carried by the 
Associated Press in connection with the 
opening of school, 33,121,000 Americans 
will go to school this year in public and 
private schools and colleges. This estimate 
includes: 


24,468,000 in elementary schools as 
compared with 23,686,000 last year. 


6,168,000 in secondary schools as com- 
pared with 6,142,000 last year. 


2,225,000 in colleges and universities as 
compared with 2,500,000 last year. 


175,000 in private commercial schools as 
compared with 300,000 last year. 


85,000 in collegiate nurses training as 
compared with 75,000 last year. 
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Campaign Week 


SOME QUESTIONS WERE RAISED at the begin- 
ning of the current school term concerning 
the election of members to the Student 
Council. Since the Student Council’s main 
duty is to assist the administration in prob- 
lems concerning the whole school, it was 
felt that more emphasis should be placed 
on members’ qualifications. 

Prior to this year no thought was given 
to the members’ qualifications and _ it 
seemed that popularity took precedence 
over ability. There were times when the 
sponsor had to step in to keep the meeting 
moving, and the student body had the idea 
that the Student Council was just another 
one of the numerous clubs of the school. 

Mr. Charles R. Elswick, principal of the 
school, suggested that a nominating com- 
mittee be organized to pick from a mul- 
tiple list students qualified to run for 
the different offices which consisted of two 
students in each category for President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 

The nominating committee consisted of 
two members of each class from the sixth 
to the twelfth grade. This committee met 
with Mr. Elswick, Hobart Kinder, Vo Ag 
Instructor, and myself. After much dis- 
cussion and elimination the two candidates 
for each office were chosen. 


They were chosen on the following: 


. Leadership ability 
. Scholarship 

. Personality 

. School Loyalty 


mH Cb 


Campaign posters were prepared and 
posted in convenient spots throughout the 
school. The candidates immediately be- 
gan to wage vigorous and clean fights, 
making speeches in the classes and to in- 
dividual groups. Several wrote out their 
platforms and posted them on _ bulletin 


boards. 
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QUENTIN R. HOWARD 





MR. HOWARD has taught in the Johns 
Creek High School in Pike County for 
the past five years. During the second 
World War he served four years in 
Europe with the 8th Air Force. He 
possesses the A.B. degree from Morehead 
State College and has done graduate work 
at the University of Kentucky. 


The campaigning went on for a week.) 
As social science teacher I conducted dis-[ 
cussions in classes on our secret method], 
of voting and printed sample ballots with) 


the names of candidates and showed the 
students how to vote without spoiling their 
ballots. A polling place was designated 
and real ballots and ballot box were used 
on the day of the election. The clerk 


judges, and sheriff were appointed from} 


my Civics class. 

The polls opened at 8:30 and closed at 
12:30. 

Candidates were excused from classes to 
make last minute appeals to the voter 
and the enthusiasm and interest shown 
among the students were great. 

When the polls closed each candidate 
was given the privilege of chosing } 
counter from the student body. The count: 
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ing was under my direction and each vote 
was recorded on tally sheets which had 
heen prepared with the candidates’ names. 
There were 246 votes cast, with a write- 
in candidate receiving 22 votes. 

This year at Johns Creek High School, 


the students feel that they are part of the 
Student Council because of having exer- 
cised the democratic way of chosing the 
members. 

I feel that I did some real teaching dur- 
ing campaign week at our school. 


A.S.C.D. to Meet in Boston 


New ENGLAND REcIoNAL District of the 
Association for Superivision and Curricu- 
lum Development will be host to the an- 
nual meeting of the national association at 
Boston, February 9 to 14. Under the 
chairmanship of Dr. J. Bernard Everett of 
Newton, Massachusetts, president of the 
New England District, and Dr. Rexford 
Souder, superintendent of schools in Way- 
land, Massachusetts, the group is making 
plans to offer a highly professional pro- 
gram as well as opportunities to enjoy 
Boston’s historical and cultural atmosphere. 

Featured speaker for the conference will 
be Erwin Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, and nationally recognized 
authority on world affairs. Mr. Canham, 


_ who appears regularly on national net- 


works of radio and television, will speak at 
the second general evening session, Mon- 
day evening, February 11, having as his 
topic “The Search for Peace.” 

Dr. Ruth Cunningham of Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman of the 1952, A.S.C.D. 
Yearbook committee, will speak at the 
Sunday evening session, commenting on 
the yearbook titled, “Growing Up in an 
Anxious Age,” while Virgil Rogers, super- 
intendent of schools in Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, will have for his topic at the con- 
cluding luncheon, Thursday, “Educational 
Leadership in Today’s World.” 

Discussion groups will meet frequently 
during the conference for informal discus- 
sion of ideas expressed by the several 
speakers. One afternoon and evening will 
be free for conducted tours of schools and 
historical spots in the area, or for informal 
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entertainment. Headquarters for the con- 
ference will be established at the Hotel 
Statler, with additional accommodations 
available at hotels within convenient dis- 
tance. 

The proposed schedule for the confer- 
ence follows: 


February 9, Saturday: Morning and 
afternoon, Board of Directors meetings. 


February 10, Sunday: Morning, commit- 
tee meetings, orientation meetings for 
leaders and new participants; afternoon, 
section meetings, social hour; evening, first 
general session, “Growing Up in an Anx- 
ious Age,” Ruth Cunningham, chairman, 
1952 Yearbook committee. 


February 11, Monday: Morning, discus- 
sion groups; afternoon, meetings of region- 


-al groups, open committee meetings, tea 


for state presidents and regional chairmen; 
evening, second general session, “The 
Search for Peace,” Erwin Canham, editor, 
The Christian Science Monitor. 


February 12, Tuesday: Morning, discus- 
sion groups; afternoon, excursions and 
school visits; evening, free. 


February 13, Wednesday: Morning, dis- 
cussion groups; afternoon, section meet- 
ings, third general session with presenta- 
tion of action proposals from sections; eve- 
ning, fourth general session. 


February 14, Thursday: Morning, annual 
A.S.C.D. business meeting; afternoon, 4n- 
nual luncheon, “Educational Leadership in 
Today's World,” Virgil Rogers, superin- 
tendent of schools, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


For Older Boys and Girls... . 

Leif Erickson, Explorer, by Ruth C. Weir. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.50. This biographical 
novel is one of fact and adventure, artfully com- 
bined into a pleasant reading experience. The 
writing is simple, but the story will attract readers 
of all ages. 

Enter David Garrick, by Anna Bird Stewart. 
Lippincott, $3.00. Superior is the word for this 
story which introduces one of the great actors of 
all times and projects him against the background 
of 18th Century England. Closely allied with the 
leading character are such interesting people as 
Johnson and Boswell, Hogarth, Fielding, and 
Fanny Burney. A real asset to high school 
libraries. 

Secret of Stygian River, by Elbert M. Hoppen- 
stedt. Harcourt, Brace, $2.50. Lovers of mystery 
stories will be especially pleased with this one 
which involves an underground cave, a map, and 
a code message found in a flintlock gun. Martin 
Gillis is an interesting character, and his readers 
have a right to want to hear more of him. 

Timberline Treasure, by Adrien Stoutenberg. 
Westminster, $2.50. Here is an action-packed 
story with a unique background. It is the story 
of two boys who were permitted to go along with 
an archaeological expedition to the Rockies. 

The Sea Gulls Woke Me, by Mary Stolz. Har- 
per’s, $2.50. Following her plan in two preceding 
books, the author here presents a story for older 
girls that emphasizes the importance of growing 
up, at the same time it tells a story of great interest. 
This one concerns Jean Campbell who asserted her 
independence by cutting her waist-long hair and 
by working during the summer at a resort in 
Maine. 

Tim’s Fight for the Valley, by Ralph Edgar 
Bailey. Dutton, $2.50. Tim Blake was especially 
eager to combat soil erosion in his community. 
To do this he had first to win the support of neigh- 
bors who did not understand. A thoroughly en- 
tertaining novel, a combination of action and 
romance. 
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Bulldozer, by Stephen W. Meader. Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.50. One of the perennial favorites is 
this author, who never fails to please. Here he 
tells the story of Bill Crane, just out of high school, 
and his establishment of a business after finding an 
abandoned bulldozer. 

A Song for Julie, by Ella Williams Porter. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. Girls apparently never have too 
many career stories, and this one is sure to please, 
It is a pleasantly contrived account of Julie Ben- 
son’s first year teaching music in New Mexico, 
with a romance for good measure. 

Goal Line Stand, by Dick Friendlich. West- 
minster, $2.50. Another football story which man- 
ages to maintain interest at the same time it 
follows a rather familiar pattern. College football 
with its numerous manifestations holds the spot. 
light, with special attention on Johnny Woodward, 
player, and his brother Phil, coach. 

Knight's Ransom, by S. F. Wetly. Follett, $2.75. 
Unusual is the word for this historical novel for 
teen-agers. Young Vahl and his companion were 
sent to capture twelve Greenland falcons to offer 
as ransom for English knights. What happened to 
them will be enjoyed tremendously by their “con- 
temporaries.” 

Two’s Company, by Betty Cavanna. Westmin- 
ster, $2.50. There were several reasons why Claire 
Farrell, 18, wanted to leave her New York home 
to be in Williamsburg at the time of its restor- 
tion. But fate took a hand in reshaping her life 
and in making her change her idea of values. A 
superior story by a talented writer. 

Sentinel in the Saddle, by Lloid and Juanita 
Jones. Westminster, $2.50. This Junior Literary 
Guild selection concerns Marsh Temple and his 
life shortly after high school graduation. He be- 
comes a “government hunter,” and in the Rockies 
encounters many adventures heretofore undreamed 
of. A good, well written western story. 

Cortes of Mexico, by Ronald Syme. Mornow, 
$2.50. With such a biography, history should 
have meaning for the junior high readers who are 
lucky enough to read it. The author has put 
drama, suspense, and authenticity into his account 
of the life of the great adventurer and explorer. 
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The Edge of Danger, edited by Margaret C. 
Scoggin. Knopf, $3.00. Here are sixteen adven- 
ture stories, all true, collected by an expert and 
divided into two groups: Men Against Animals 
and Men Against the Elements. Represented in 
this valuable assembly are such writers as Roy 
Chapman Andrews, Clyde Beatty, Bernard R. Hub- 
bard, and Edward Ellsberg. 

Hill Ranch, by Rutherford Montgomery. 
Doubleday, $2.50. Animals and two teen-agers 
vie for starring honors in this delightful story that 
even the oldsters will find profitable. Obie was 
helping the Andrews family on their farm in order 
to save money for school the next year. It became 
necessary for him to help Sara Andrews do more 
than that—-they had to prove that there could be 
profit on the farm. 

America’s Robert E. Lee, by Henry Steele 
Commager and Lynd Ward. Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.00. The third of the “America’s” series follows 
the plan of beauty and excellence set by its pred- 
ecessors. Commager’s history and Ward’s beau- 
tiful illustrations provide the perfect complement 
for each other. 

Island Girl, by Ada Claire Darby. Lippincott, 
$2.75. Really good books for teen-age girls are 
few and far between, and it is refreshing to find 
one as good as this. The Revolutionary War 
period furnishes the background, and the plot 
revolves about a girl named Carolina who learns 
to think and act for herself. 

Chanticleer of Wilderness Road, by Meridel Le 
Seur. Knopf, $2.50. Though many books have 
been written about Davy Crockett, the glamour of 
his personality and the colorful episodes of his 
life have made him a hero never to be tired of. 
This biography is well presented and guaranteed 
to please. Especially good, too, are the illustra- 
tions by A. A. Watson. 

Andy of Pirate Gorge, by H. R. Langdale, Dut- 
ton, $2.50. The unusual background of this novel 
for boys will interest them from the start. It is 
an account of the Astor expedition into Alaska 
for furs and is filled with the action-packed inci- 
dents suggested by such a subject. 

Construction Ahead, by Henry Billings. Viking, 
$3.00. “A modern highway and how it grew— 
from Indian trail to concrete road. Factual descrip- 
tions and beautiful lithographs give construction 
methods in detail.” This jacket account of the 
book is more than adequate. It describes the con- 
tents of a book full of information, superbly or- 
ganized, and of undoubted attractiveness. 

Rocks and Their Stories, by Carroll L. Fenton 
and Mildred S. Fenton. Doubleday, $2.50. Rock 
formations are here described by experts who know 
what they are talking about and who can express 
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themselves in non-technical language. Amply illus- 
trated with drawings and photographs. 

Between Planets, by Robert A. Heinlein. Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.50. This science fiction novel, particu- 
larly exciting, is about a 19-year-old boy, Don, 
who lives far in the future and is a citizen of an 
Interplanetary Federation. His mother was born 
on Venus, his father on Earth, and he on a space 
ship in trajectory between planets. What a be- 
ginning! 

Free and Easy, by Fairfax Downey. Scribner’s, 
$2.50. The province of Rhode Island is the setting 
of this novel of romance and adventure. It in- 
volves a charming young couple and a strangely 
acquired Narragansett Pacer named Free and 
Easy. For horse lovers of all ages. 


For the Intermediate Group... . 


Steamboat South, by Madye Lee Chastain. Har- 
court, Brace, $2.50. Life on a Mississippi steam- 
boat in the days just before the Civil War was 
exciting and colorful for 12-year-old Amy. Other 
girls her age will like this story, full of characters 
and events, enough to want more than one reading. 

Elder Brother, by Evelyn Sibley Lampman. 
Doubleday, $2.50. Portland, Oregon, in the early 
1900’s is the setting of this unusual story. Since 
there were no boys in the family, Mr. Chan sent 
to China for an “elder brother,” much to Molly 
Chan’s disgust and disappointment. The story of 
the solving of that conflict is unique and entertain- 
ing. 

Ginger Pye, by Eleanor Estes. Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50. This author has written enough family 
stories to establish a real reputation, amply main- 
tained here. It is a gay, active story of the Pye 
family, dogs included, and the unbelievable things 
which happen to them every day. 

Tallie, by Mildred Lawrence. Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50. Tallie was a 11-year-old orphan who was 
taken to live with the Farretts. Here she matured, 
enjoying living with her own “family,” and estab- 
lishing self-confidence when she was able to help. 
A captivating story. 

Black Penny, by Phoebe Erickson. Knopf, $2.50. 
A beautiful and somewhat humorous story of 
Emmy, a Wisconsin farm girl, and her training of 
a black colt. The author’s own similar experi- 
ences are revealed in the narrative. She has pro- 
vided her own illustrations for this Junior Literary 
Guild selection. 

Shorty at Shortstop, by Caary Jackson. Follett, 
$2.50. Junior high baseball furnishes the impetus 
for this story full of activity and the game itself. 
It continues the story of Shorfy Makes First Team, 
and boys of Shorty’s age will enjoy the sport and 
learn something of human relations, 
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Trouble on Old Smoky, by Catherine Blanton. 
Whittlesey House, $2.25. Sunny Anderson was a 
little boy who lived in the Smoky Mountains and 
who wanted to get away in order to study to be a 
doctor. Here is the story of his life, full of the 
minutiae of mountain life and the beauty of its 
setting. 

Pony for a Prize, by Mavis Garey Moore. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. When Henry Terhune won a pony 
for a prize, he thought all his troubles were over. 
How surprised he was to learn that they were just 
beginning! An excellent story of two boys, a 
pony, and some strange discoveries in the Georgia 
countryside. 

Shoot for a Mule, by E. H. Lansing. Crowell, 
$2.00. Jeb was a 11-year-old boy who lived in 
the Kentucky mountains. This is primarily the 
story of how he obtained a mule, which he wanted 
more than anything in the world; but it is also an 
interesting story of his life, with a vivid picture 
of his family and the locale. 

Wesford Juniors Inc., by Alletta Jones. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, $2.50. Originality marks this 
story of the Northwest; leading characters are two 
sets of twins and their younger sister, together 
with a group of assorted farm pets. Their or- 
ganization does a lot of things to save the farm. 
Readers will be delighted with their personalities 
and ingenuity. 

The Apache Indians, by Sonia Bleeker. Mor- 
row, $2.00. This is the second of a projected 
series of books dealing with North American In- 
dians. Their peculiar characteristics and_ their 
manner of living make fascinating reading. 

Tansy for Short, by Ruth Langland Holberg. 
Doubleday, $2.50. “Tansy” was the nickname of 
Christiana Randina Lee who lived in a Norwegian- 
American settlement in pioneer Wisconsin. She 
was quite a tomboy, and her escapades make a 
story which boys and girls—especially girls—will 
put high among their list of favorites. John 
Moment’s drawings are equally charming, 

Let’s Start Cooking, by Garel Clark. Scott, 
$1.50. This cookbook for beginners has been care- 
fully planned and presented. The recipes are 
simple and clearly stated, accompanied by helpful 
and attractive pictures. 

Easy Puppets, by Gertrude Pels. Crowell, $2.50. 
Puppets are becoming especially popular with the 
younger set, and here are directions for making 
many and varied ones. Directions are full and 
clear, with lots of drawings to illustrate. 

Andrew Jackson, by Genevieve Foster. Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.00. This latest “initial biography” is 
just as good as its predecessors and a book to 
delight all readers. It follows carefully the true 
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incidents of Jackson’s life and is told in a manne 
to rival fiction in appeal. 

Silver Heels, by Paul Brown. Scribner’s, $2.50, 
Horse stories never seem to lose their popularity 
and this one is better than average. It is the ston 
of the Laird family and their jumper-pony, Silye 
The author’s drawings are excellent. 


Heels. 

Hans Andersen, Son of Denmark, by Opa 
Wheeler. Dutton, $3.00. The biography of the 
famous story-teller is given complete and authen. 
tic treatment, told in a really worthy manner, Sj 
of Andersen’s stories are retold, and Henry Pit 
has done a masterful job of illustrations. 

California Mission Days, by Helen Bauer, 
Doubleday, $2.50. Though the writing is aimed 
at children from eight to twelve, every member 
of the family will thrill to the more than sixt 
actual photographs which accompany the text. 4 
beautiful, useful book. 

Wicked John and the Devil, by Richard Chase, 
Houghton Mifflin, $2.00. This humorous folk tale, 
artfully matched by Joshua Tolford’s colored pic. 
tures, is one to demand frequent reading. <A mas. 
terpiece of its kind. 

Of Courage Undaunted, by James Daugherty, 





Viking, $3.50. This account of a journey “acros 
the continent with Lewis and Clark” is one of the 
very best of the fall publications. The telling of 
the story and the author’s own illustrations ar 
perfectly integrated. A truly important juvenile. 

The Pastor's Dog, by Jean Heavey. Scribner’! 
$2.00. . Dog lovers of all ages will like this ston 
of Spot, a gray and white dog who belonged t: 
Father Coyle. A new boy in the parish caused 
plenty of trouble for both. ; 


Washington, 
Jeanette Eaton. Morrow, $2.00. A complet 
career biography, beginning with Washington’) 
twenty-first birthday and concluding with hi 
death. The author has shown excellent taste in 


the selection and arrangement of her material, 


‘ 
the Nation’s First Hero, be 
a 


Somebody’s Pony, by Nancy Caffrey. Dutton, 
$2.00. Another horse story, identified this tim f 
by the actions of Jay and Jan, twins who coached 
Somebody’s Pony for the County Horse Show. Alf} 
entertaining tale in every respect. 

Golden Hamsters, by Herbert S. Zim. Morrow. 
In big print and numerous drawings Dr. Zim pt 
vides all the facts there are to know about the 
life and care of these fascinating little animals. 

Saint Santa Claus, by Ruth Rounds. Dutton 
$2.25. The beauty and spiritual undertones ¢ 
Christmas in its deepest meaning are present it 
this delightful story for the holiday season. Iti 
a convincing fantasy not soon to be forgotten. 
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Town Meeting Means Me, by Mina Turner. 
Houghton Mifflin, $1.50. Very young American 
citizens will learn much here about the way our 
country is organized and run. With the well 
written text and colored pictures, they will have 
fun doing it, too. 

The Defender, by Nicholas Kalashnikoff. Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.00. “Everywhere there is life and every- 
where there are warm human hearts.” This is the 
theme of this unusual story of the far North, the 
story of Turgen, a mountain shepherd, and _his 
friendship with a family and their ram. Superior. 

All-of-a-Kind Family, by Sydney Taylor. Wilcox 
and Follett, $2.75. There is much here to remind 
the reader of “Little Women” when the Marsh 
girls were younger. It is the story of five little 
girls who lived with their parents in a four-room 
flat on New York’s lower East Side. Children will 
love their many interests and escapades. Winner 
of the 1951 Charles W. Follett Award. And de- 
serving, too! 

Yaller Eye, by Thelma H. Bell. Viking, $2.00. 
Another beautiful book, about a yellow-eyed cat 
which belonged to the Reed family who lived in 
the Carolina mountains. The story has so many 
excellent qualities that it seems a shame to spoil 
it with the numerous mistakes in using the English 
language, supposedly aimed at making it “realistic.” 

Judith, Daughter of Mexico, by Amy Morris 
Lillie. Dutton, $2.50. In other books of a re- 
ligious nature this author has found a wide fol- 
lowing and critical appraisal by a variety of 
people. This follows the same general pattern of 
style and narrative technique and is beautifully 
illustrated by Nedda Walker, another expert. 


For the Younger Boys and Girls... . 


Nicky’s Football Team, by Marion Renick. 
Scribner’s, $2.00. A very pleasant little story in 
which Nicky becomes a member of his first foot- 
ball team and at the same time has other experi- 
ences and learns numerous lessons. 

New Friends for Susan, by Yashiko Uchida. 
Scribner’s, $2.00. There are two things out- 
standing about this story: its clever evocation of 
school experiences and a vivid picture of life in a 
Japanese-American family. Based upon the 
author's own experiences. 

Pipkin Sees the World, by Rosalie K. Fry. Dut- 
ton, $2.00. Pipkin was a woodmouse who decided 
one fine January day to go out to see the world. 
This delightful book takes him on his journey 
throughout each of the twelve months. The story 
and pictures are guaranteed to please. 

Ups and Downs, by Ethel S. Berkley. Scott, 
$1.00. This “first book about space” in story and 
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pictures illustrates the meaning of such concepts 
as up and down, over and under, and top and 
bottom. 

Unlike Twins Stories, by Charlotte Becker. 
Scribner’s, $2.00. Here are collected four stories 
of Timmy and Tony, the unlike twins; their ex- 
periences, illustrated in bright colors, are stories 
of great appeal. 

Caroline and Her Kettle Named Mand, by 
Miriam E. Mason. Scribner’s, $2.00. Caroline 
was a little girl who went with her family, includ- 
ing seventeen uncles, to Michigan in the early days 
of the state’s settlement. This is the delightful 
story of her experiences, especially one with her 
copper kettle which saved her life. 

The Bundle Book, by Ruth Krauss. Harper’s, 
Here is a splendid book for bedtime reading. 
It is the story of a game played by a mother and 
her child when the latter hid under the covers. 
Delightfully illustrated by Helen Stone. 

Little Leo, by Leo Paliti. Scribner’s, $2.00. The 
author here, in story and pictures, has told a 
unique and pleasant story of one of his own experi- 
ences. Action revolves chiefly about his trip to 
Italy when he wore a brand-new “Indian Chief” 
suit. 

Patrick and the Golden Slippers, by Katherine 
Milhous. Scribner’s, $2.00. Delightful is the 
verdict for this story of the Mummers’ Parade 
which takes place in Philadelphia each New Year’s 
Day. Patrick wanted to participate, and this is an 
account of what happened to him. 

Here Comes Daddy, by Gale T. Parks. Scott, 
$1.00. Rather inane is this story of some children 
who awaited the return of their father and got 
him confused with a lot of other people. 

Skipper John’s Cook, by Marcia Brown. Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.00. Si was a little boy who went with 
his dog George to serve as cook on the “Liberty 
Belle.” A humorous tale, distinguished for pic- 
tures and story. 





The Day of Two Noons, The Sto-y of 
Standard Time, with a review of confusing condi- 
tions prior to the adoption of Standard Time in 
1883. Time zone map included. Available in 
classroom quantities for distribution to pupils, 
grade 6 and up. (Association of American Rail- 
roads, Washington, D. C.) 


Old King Coal Reigns Here, a_ school 
pageant especially suitable for elementary grades. 
The cast may be comprised of 17 or less. Cos- 
tumes are colorful but inexpensive. Stage easy to 
arrange. (Bituminous Coal Institute, Washing- 
fono, De Cs) 
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Equal Opportunity 


in Employment 


For the Physically Handicapped 


Ou! For AN OPPORTUNITY— an equal op- 
portunity to fight on the home front! 
This is the heartfelt plea of many a 
handicapped young man when he sees his 
brother in uniform marching off to war to 
fight for home and country while he stands 
idly by with an outstretched hand waiting 
for an opportunity to serve his country. 
Oh, how his heart yearns for an oppor- 
tunity to fight on the home front and to 
be a vital part of his country’s defense! 

Mr. Employer, it’s up to you to give him 
the opportunity for which he yearns. 

We need him on the home front. He 
has studied, practiced, and exercised both 
his mind and body. There have been many 
tiresome hours spent preparing for the jol) 
for which he is applying. Why not give 
him an opportunity to prove his ability 
instead of magnifying his disability. He 
knows what he can do, because he has 
spent hours thinking the matter over, con- 
sulting with doctors, psychiatrists, and 
teachers to make sure that he is prepared 
and properly equipped for the job. 


He is a citizen of the United States and 
is, according to the Constitution, entitled 
to liberty and justice. The Constitution 
was designed to give justice and freedom 
to all Americans, not just the non-handi- 
capped Americans. Justice and freedom 
to the handicapped person means an equal 
opportunity to work and support himself 
and loved ones. Let us not deprive him 


_ of this opportunity. We cannot speak of 


America as the land of opportunity unless 
we mean opportunity for all, and that in- 
cludes our physically handicapped citizens. 

If we are to keep the four freedoms: 
freedom of speech, freedom to worshin, 
freedom from want, and freedom from 
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fear, for which we have. been fighting, we 
must certainly utilize the abilities and 
ingenuity of our millions of handicapped 
citizens. We need the contribution of 
every citizen. Democracy rests upon be. 
lief in the fundamental work of every 
individual. If we believe this we will do 
our part to give the physically handicap. 
ped the opportunity to be useful citizens, 
We can show our faith in democracy by 
doing our best to employ these citizens, 


The employment of the handicapped 
lightens the load on the taxpayers, on busi- 
ness, and the community; makes use of the 
national resource; provides for greater na. 
tional security; and heightens citizen 
morale. When we employ a handicapped 
person we exchange hope for despair and 
reclaim an untold amount of talent and 


ability that would otherwise be wasted. | 
They will love their nation better because |) 
they feel that it is offering them an oppor. ) 


tunity to live their own lives and be more 
independent. 


We must do everything we can to re. 
store the handicapped to his normal cov- 
dition. This means a demand for better 
education, medical care, counseling, and 
job placement. It is our duty to help the 
human race to reach the highest goal that 
it is able to attain. We, with all the mem- 
bers of our body functioning properly, do 
not understand the handicapped as we 


Editor’s Note: This essay won first place in 
Kentucky in last year’s contest during National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. 
The theme of the 1952 contest is “Employ the 
Handicapped for National Security.” 
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should. Too many of us seem to feel that 
they should be dependent on the able- 
bodied or looked upon with sympathy; but 
they do not enjoy being surveyed in this 
manner. 


Do we in America like to have soup 
lines? No. We as Americans like to have 
people capable and willing to support 
themselves. Treating the handicapped as 
though they were incompetent is one good 
way of developing people with the soup- 
line attitude. 


If one person can do a job as well as 
another, what excuse do you, Mr. Employ- 
er, have for giving it to the able-bodied 
rather than to the handicapped? Edison, 
who was considered a dunce in his earlier 
school days, was encouraged by his sym- 
pathetic mother to read widely until he 
reached the point where he served man- 
kind through his inventions. He stated 
himself that his deafness was a blessing in 
disguise, because it relieved him of many 
distractions: Fanny J. Crosby is one of 
America’s favorite writers of hymns. 
Helen Keller overcame her handicaps and 
became an author and lecturer. What we 
are striving for is complete equality in 
consideration for employment of the 
handicapped and the able-bodied—consid- 
eration that is based only on ability to do 
the job. 


The handicapped must be accepted as 
normal members of a productive society. 
Their abilities are as efficient as the abili- 
ties of us who have no disorders, as long 
as they are provided jobs to fit their 
capabilities. Most individuals use less than 
ten per cent of their physical potentialities 
in average daily living. Physiologically, 
we know that man can live with one-half 
of one lung, one-third of a kidney, one- 
half of the normal volume of blood, and 
without a stomach. When one of these 
so-called vital organs is injured, nature 
automatically compensates physiologically. 
The same compensation occurs with the 
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loss of physical skills and abilities. Because 
of the greater demands which are placed 
upon them, the members that are left be- 
come abnormally powerful. Place these 
people in jobs in which these specialized 
skills and abilities can be utilized and 
they are better equipped -physically for 
that particular job than the able-bodied. 
Mr. Employer, did you know that you are 
the vital factor in the whole rehabilitative 
scheme? 

Employment of impaired workers has 
frequently been proven to be a positive 
step toward a better safety program in 
plant or office. 

More than half of the unemployed are 
veterans who fought for us in the past 
wars. What a debt we owe to these peo- 
ple! We must stand firm for equal oppor- 
tunity for these people: first, because they 
stood for us on the battle field; second, 
because they are an asset to our country. 

PLEASE! Mr. Employer, it’s up to you. 
Won't you give him an opportunity to 
fight on the home front? 





Nominees for Membership 


On K.E.A. Planning Board 


District representatives nominated at the 
fall conventions for membership on the 
K.E.A. Planning Board for two-year terms 
beginning July 1, 1952, are given below as 
reported to date. 

C.K.E.A., Rhoda Glass, Lexington 


Third District, Mrs. Mae Dixon, Bowling 
Green 

Second District, Eunice Bone, Madison- 
ville 


U.K.R.E.A., Grazia Combs, Hazard 





The total cost of the National School 
Lunch Program in the school year 1950-51 
was $350 million. The number of lunches 
served during the year was 1.4 billion. 
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How a Vocational 


Class Is 


Meeting a Community Problem 


THIS ARTICLE WAS PREPARED for the Ken- 
tucky School Journal at the request of the 
State Department of Vocational Education 
for the benefit of teachers of Distributive 
Education throughout Kentucky whose 
communities may be confronted by em- 
ployment shortages in retail stores. 

It describes a program inaugurated in 
the Lexington and Fayette County Schools 
during the school year 1950-51 which has 
proven very effective in meeting a vital 
community problem, and is being contin- 
ued again this school year in the Henry 
Clay and Lafayette Schools. 

The idea has also met with such a favor- 
able response from local retail establish- 
ments that we have been requested by the 
Boards of Trade in Winchester and Mt. 
Sterling to conduct a like series of classes 
in these two communities. 

During the early part of November, 
1950, the Teachér Co-ordinator of Dis- 
tributive Education in the City and County 
Schools, learned through his contacts with 
the various retail merchants employing his 
student trainees that, due to the national 
situation and the anticipated increase in 
business during the Christmas holidays, 
the local merchants would be unable to 
serve their customers adequately and 
efficiently without additional help. 

This problem presented a challenge to 
the Vocational Education Department for 
we realized that our schools owed a debt 
of gratitude to local merchants for employ- 
ing and training our co-op students; and 
* also that it was our responsibility to assist 
the merchants in every way possible to 
solve this personnel shortage. 

There were two possible solutions to the 
problem: first, to encourage high school 
students, not enrolled in our regular 
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classes, to take special work for Christmas 
extras; and second, to survey the possibili- 
ty of holding adult classes to meet the 
need for trained salespeople. 

The Teacher Co-ordinator contacted the 
secretary of the Retail Merchants Associ:- 
tion, and the president of the Chain Store 
Council, and invited their co-operation and 
suggestions. 
each of the above plans. 

Newspaper and radio publicity was used 
to acquaint the public with the need, and 


to invite adults to enroll for a week «uf | 
Local merchants inserted | 


special classes. 
“punch lines” in their newspaper advertis- 
ing to stimulate interest in these classes. 

The secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce volunteered the use of the Chamber 
of Commerce Building for registration for 
interested persons. 
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Our regular classes in Distributive Edu- 
cation voluntarily assumed the responsi- 
bility of forming themselves into a com- 
mittee to further interest students and 
adults in the plan, and bulletins were sent 
out to all home-room teachers in the senior 
high in both the Henry Clay and Lafay- 
ette schools. 

The response was splendid, and the next 
step was to supply teachers, determine 
teaching content, and secure a place to 
meet. the special classes. A committee 
consisting of the Teacher Co-ordinator, 
two student trainees from each school, 
four members of the Retail Merchants 
Association, and Chain Store Council, and 


| the State Adviser for Distributive Educa- 


tion decided that the teaching content =f 
» course should consist of such topics as: 


| How to Obtain a Job, The Qualities of a 


Good Salesperson, Selling Skills, The In- 
terpretation of Store Policies; and Person- 
nel Relations and Good Will. 

The Vocational Education Department 


of the Lafayette School prepared mimeo- 
' graphed outlines for students enrolled in 


the course, and local merchants supplied 
an abundance of teaching and _ supple- 
mentary materials. The National Cash 
Register Company furnished two very 
timely motion picture films. 

The Kentucky Utilities Company kindly 
consented to the use of their auditorium 
for the adult meetings each. weekday 
morning from 8:00 until 9:00, and classes 
for high school students were held in the 
Henry Clay High School each afternoon 
from 3:00 until 4:00, the following week. 

The Teacher Co-ordinator realized that 
these classes presented an excellent oppor- 
tunity to gain firsthand information from 
local merchants concerning many of their 
problems and that both he and the group 
could learn much from their experience: 
therefore, he invited men and women who 
held key positions in some of Lexington’s 
prominent businesses to join with him in 
teaching the classes. They were most co- 
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operative and gave generously of their 
time and effort in making these classes a 
success. Moreover, several personnel man- 
agers from the local stores were present at 
the meetings to interview prospective 
employees. 

The Teacher Co-ordinator served as 
chairman for each of the class meetings, 
introduced the principal speaker and visit- 
ing guests, conducted a short question- 
and-answer period, and briefly summarized 
some of the high points of each discussion. 
It was a truly valuable learning experience 
for all concerned. 

At the close of the adult sessions Certifi- 
cates of Referral were presented to fifty 
adults who attended the classes. A very 
encouraging feature of the week was the 
fact that adults from five adjoining Blue 
Grass counties were in daily attendance. 

The Lexington Leader and the Lafayette 
High School sent photographers to take 
pictures of the group, and at the conclu- 
sion of the classes all of the persons in 
attendance were given work in local firms 
for the holiday season. Some of them 
have continued permanently on the job. 

Thirty-five high school students also 
availed themselves of this special training. 
They, too, were given positions in local 
retail stores and several of them are still 
employed. The Distributive Education 
Department has received great satisfaction 
from the fact that some of these students 
have enrolled in the regular high school 
classes for this semester. 

Due to the National Emergency and the 
continued expansion of business and indus- 
try, it is expected that there will be many 
more occasions when special classes will be 
necessary to train youth and adults to meet 
current employment shortages, but the 
Department of Distributive Educaaon is 
confident that we will be able to meet this 
challenge. We believe that on the basis of 
the experience we have gained from these 
two projects, together with our adequately 
equipped classroom-workshops and _ teach- 
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ing materials, that we are in a strategic 
position to meet any future problems of 
this nature that may arise. It is our inten- 
tion to repeat this additional series of 
classes at Easter time, and to make it a 
permanent part of our yearly program in 
Distributive Education. 

With our schools, our press, our local 





business and industries, and our other 
community agencies working together iy 
such a co-operative spirit, we bid fair to [ 
accomplish a goodly share in supplying | 
trained workers to meet employment | 
needs, and at the same time contribute 
to the economic self-sufficiency of the 
youth and adults of our city and county. 





FUNDAMENTALS Must Not Be Forgotten 


WITH THE PRESENT WIDESPREAD CLAMOR for 
curriculum study and curriculum revision, 
we may sometimes get the feeling that all 
that we offer in the public school is out of 
date, outmoded and impractical. 

It is true that some of the subjects in the 
curriculum of our public schools todav 
could not justify retention on any grounds 
of practical utility or known value. Some 
are kept because of a tradition that educa- 
tion is not complete unless they are in- 
cluded as a part of it. Some subjects are 
shrouded in mystical classicism which 
supposedly gives to the recipient some 
ethereal quality or spiritual exaltation. 
Other subjects are dictated by our superior 
institutions as possessing those disciplinary 
values indipensable to insure proper recep- 
tion of all those advanced facts, formulas, 
theories, and philosophies dispensed from 
inexhaustible fountains of profundity. 


Questionable as may be the value of 
some subjects included in our course of 
study there are subjects whose values are 
just as unquestionable and which are of 
even more practical value than they were 
hundreds of years ago. Means of com- 
munication and expression are just as 
. fundamental and important to the indi- 
vidual as ever. Therefore, the teaching of 
reading and writing with the increased 
necessity of communication and expression 
continue to be fundamental in any course 
of study. The teaching of English, includ- 
ing correct, convincing and _ interesting 
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forms of expression, choice of words, let- ' 
ter writing, spelling, public speaking, have | 
not diminished in importance, rather has 
their importance been enhanced in a more 
complex social and economic life. Practical 
arithmetic in everyday business of the 
average individual becomes more and more 
necessary for success and sound manage- © 
ment of ordinary domestic affairs. 

Music in the curriculum is just as cul- 
tural as-ever. Agriculture, home economics, 
typing, shopwork, are as practical as any 
subjects could very well be. However, 
their practical value in any course of study 
will depend largely upon the manner in 
which their teaching is adapted to the 
individual. 

It seems to me that in examining the 
products of some of our classrooms we 
find a certain degree of failure in the 
teaching of fundamental subjects. Pupils 
are not given sufficient practice in the 
mastery of fundamental skills. Learning 
is taken for granted. The basic laws of 





learning, such as “attentive repetition” are 
forgotten. A pupil is taught today to begin 
a sentence with a capital letter. It is then 
assumed that this fact is learned never to 
be forgotten and will be practiced forever 
thereafter. The teacher who makes this 7 
assumption is hoodwinking herself into the 

belief that she is teaching. She needs to § 
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review some of her lessons in educational 
psychology and the laws of learning. 

I think you will find it true that the 
public judges the work of the school in 
terms of what it can see and understand. 
Many of the attitudes, appreciation and 
habits which we consider important ob- 
jectives of the school are not easily dis- 
cernible to the public; therefore, the school 
is not measured so much in terms of the 
development of these intangible qualities. 
The failure on the part of the public to 
appreciate certain of these objectives does 
not relieve us from continuing our efforts 
in their attainment. 

This inclination of the public to judge 
in terms of what it can see and understand 
explains the importance attached to extra- 
curricular activities. The success of the 
school is measured in proportion to first 
honors won and the pageantry displayed 
on various occasions. Likewise, the school 
is judged by the ability of the pupil to 
read well, to write legibly, to have a fair 
knowledge of arithmetical processes. On 
this point I agree with parents. Who can 
say these skills are not indispensable? 
Who can say that they are not funda- 
mental? Their unquestionable realization 
is one of the first tasks of the school. 

I see no excuse for failure to develop to 
the highest possible degree these funda- 
mental skills. I am afraid that some teach- 
ers become so befuddled with modernistic 
terms used to designate various methods 
and types of instruction that they attempt 
to drown their befuddlement, and camou- 
flage their procedures and failures beneath 
an endless variety of pasting, decorating, 
cutting, and building and forget, or do not 
know, the real objective for which educa- 
tion should exist. I do not mean to be 
cynical of these activities, nor to minimize 
their importance. I merely emphasize the 
fact that too many times they become the 
ends of education rather than the means 
to the accomplishment of sound educa- 
tional purposes. 
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We need to take an inventory of our 
aims and objectives throughout the ele- 
mentary and high school. What essentials 
of the curriculum should receive more 
emphasis? In the development of funda- 
mental skills and habits where are we 
falling short? What essentials should be 
included in the curriculum that are not 
included or have been too little empha- 
sized? 

Let us re-evaluate our objectives in 
terms of utility, their contribution to 
kealth, needed recreation, economic secur- 
ity, desirable social attitudes, citizenship, 
and moral stability. 

This inventory should begin with each 
teacher in each classroom. It should be 
an inventory of past accomplishments, an 
inventory of methods, an inventory of ob- 
jectives, an inventory of plans for future 
improvement. It should be a survey made 
in collaboration with others. It should be 
a survey which will analyze the needs of 
each individual. It should chart a course 
for the educational development of each 
individual based upon individual differ- 
ences, individual aptitudes, and individual 
needs. 

The purpose of this paper is to question 
the amount of emphasis placed upon cer- 
tain subjects of the curriculum which are 
deemed fundamental and by which the 
public judges the success of the school; to 
question methods employed in certain in- 
stances in realizing aims and objectives; 
and lastly to question the soundness of 
some of our objectives in themselves. The 
responsibility for any readjustment is the 
responsibility of teacher, principal, and 
superintendent. Let us look at ourselves 
in reflection, plant our feet -on solid 
ground, take hold of our problems with 
determination to solve them and develop 
a course of study and methods of pro- 
cedure that will be sound and will accom- 
plish results in such an absolute and 
obvious fashion that their attainment will 
be definite, certain, and unquestionable. 
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(Please clip and give to a high school senior) 











Have You Considered Teaching? | 


DEAR SENIOR: 


You are, no doubt, counting the days 
until graduation; I wish to congratulate you 
on this accomplishment. You are now 
ready for something—what? The use you 
will make of your own aptitudes is one of 
the great decisions of your lifetime. Have 
you heard that teacher recruitment leaders 
are scouting for the best material in our 
high schools and colleges? 


You probably know that teaching is the 
largest of the professions. It is an im- 
portant work, because teaching alone in- 
sures the survival of civilization; and, 
finally, it has risen to a notable height of 
dignity and attractiveness. There are possi- 
bilities in teaching for one to reach all areas 
of human endeavor. Observing young peo- 
ple create and discover new worlds adds 
zest to life and makes teaching an adven- 
ture; achievements of one’s pupils reward 
the teacher, too. For variety in experimenta- 
tion you will be permitted to form partner- 
ships with children, parents, great educa- 
tors, and various types of growing person- 
alities as you roam the galleries of the past 
for one hour; while during the following 
hour you may play a significant role in the 
drama of the future. 

Teaching offers a program that is stimu- 
lating, but it requires the leadership of one 
who teaches because he loves it. The fol- 
‘lowing list may help you, if you like self- 
rating devices. Are you plus or minus on 
a major portion of the following points? 


1. Genuine interest in people? —— ___ 


2. Average learning ability? __-_——_ 
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3. Intellectual curiosity, initiative, originality? 


4, Physical stamina? —-—___ 
5. Self-control and patience? — —____ 
6. High ideals? ___-__ 


7. Joy in observation and reading? —-_—___ 





8. Sense of humor? —_— 


9. Enthusiasm? — & 


. Interest in personal growth? —____ 
11. Abiding faith in humanity? —_—___ j 


& 
3 
12. Respect for the individual worth of all peo- | 





ples? __ 


Unless your rating is above average, you : 
probably should plan to prepare for some- © 
thing other than teaching. 4 

You are probably wondering about sup- 
ply and demand in the teaching profession. 
The National Education Association esti- 7 
mates that in the next sixteen years one 
million new teachers will be needed. There | 
are more vacancies on the elementary level © 
than on the secondary. Reports show that 
over this same period there will be a need 
for 10,000 elementary school principals, 
5,000 high school principals, 5,000 town and 
city superintendents, 2,000 county superin- 
tendents, and 1,000 college presidents. You 
can see opportunities are limitless. 

Oh ... salary? That is important, be- 
cause the teacher likes butter on his bread 
too. The average teacher’s salary for the 7 
nation, as reported last year, is approxi- 
mately $3,080. The estimated average 
salary for Kentucky teachers this year is 
approximately $2,350. Teachers salaries 
are improving. Provisions for tenure. it 9 
office, retirement benefits, and sick leave |} 
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are steadily advancing everywhere. As 
salaries increase standards are raised. 

Your experiences in college you will al- 
ways treasure. It will be the people you 
meet, the activities in which you engage, 
and the philosophy you develop that will 
prepare you for the role you are to play. 
I do not mean that teaching will be all play, 
because a teacher must not only know 
when to stop playing and start working, but 
he must be able to get others to do likewise 
and love it. Try to select a college with 
an active F.T.A. chapter. I hope you have 
been a member of a Future Teachers 
club in high school; however, if your high 
school does not have a club, write me for 
information and organize one. It is a won- 
derful organization for potential teachers; 
it has a fascinating program too. 

As one who has taught for several years 
and enjoyed it, I wanted to ask you as a 
graduating senior—have you _ considered 
teaching? 

Best wishes from the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association for a challenging career 
in whatever field you choose. 

Sincerely yours, 
LILLIAN LEHMAN 





M. C. NAPIER was re-elected to the 
K.E.A. Board of Directors for a three-year 
term beginning July 1, 1952. He repre- 
sents the U.K.R.E.A. on the Board. 


P. H. HOPKINS, Somerset, Kentucky, 
was re-elected as a member of the K.E.A. 
Board of Directors at the recent meeting 
of the M.C.E.A. His new three-year term 
will begin July 1, 1952. 


JOE SABEL has resigned as high school 
principal at Versailles to accept the prin- 
cipalship of the Bourbon County Voca- 
tional High School at Paris. 


DR. DONALD L. WEISMANN, for- 
merly of Wayne University, Detroit, is the 
new head of the Department of Art of 
the University of Kentucky. 
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JAMES L. McCASKILL is the new Di- 
rector of the N.E.A. Division of Legisla- 
tion-Federal Relations. 





According to C. T. Ward, head of the 
Bureau of Finance of the State Department 
of Education, there are slightly over 18,000 
white teachers and members of the in- 
structional staff in Kentucky this year. 
Present indications are that the total K.E.A. 
membership for the present school year 
will reach or slightly exceed that figure. 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Leveque-Lincoln Tower 50 West Broad St. 
ADams 2882 Columbus 15, Ohio 

A Nation-Wide Service for Schools and Colleges 
We have vacancies Now. If you register with us we guaran- 
tee prompt, continuous effort in your behalf. We can get 
the best job available for you. May be we can help you 
beat the high cost of living. Minimum salary $2,400 or 
more plus inerements for military service and experience. 
Investigation invited. 

VERNON M. RIEGEL; Manager 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
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BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 
@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 
e 


COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 
RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable : 

3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Seog Sven 


gus, Western Kentucky State 
reen 


College, 
Secretary—D. 

College, Bowling 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Mary Marks, Bowling Green 
Secretary—T. P. Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 


4 Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Kentucky As- 


sociation 0! 
President—Alfred Reece, Jr., xington 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 


i. School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
resident—Butch Charmoli, DuPont Manual, Louisville 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Fort Mitchell 








| Mrs. IrENE T. GaLBRarruH, Mt. Olivet 


NAL} 























Term Expires 
BoswetL B. Hopcxrin, Frankfort. 
JaMEsON JoNEs, Centre College, Dan’ cs 
Mrs. JAMES G. SHEEHAN, Danville 
4 < Caywoop, Indep June 30, 
ome, Eastern Ky. State College, 

Richmon June 80, 1952 
EARLYNE a Sey Flemingsburg June 80, 1958 
W. C. Jerron, Paducah June 80, 1952 
LeonarD MEECE, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington’ June 30, 1953 
RatpH Cuerry, Owensboro June 80, 1954 
Cc. D. REDDING, Frankfort. April 18, 1952 





K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Trades and Industries 
(no report) 
CoLLEGEs, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Louis H. Smith, Berea 
Secretary—Lee Sprowles, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—M. P. Christopher, Somerset 
Secretary—Dorothy Dewar, Villa Madonna College, 
ovingto: 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
Presi digi Paul Brophy, Carmel Manor, Fort 


Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, Coving- 


Physics . on Kentucky Association of 
President—Earland Ritchie, Centre College, Danville 
Secretary—Richard Hanan, U. of Ky., Lexington 

———. of Student Teaching, Kentucky Associa- 

tion o 
President—Ellen M. Frederickson, Berea ' 
a M. Barnard, P.O. Box 652, Bowling 
reen 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
a Clayton, 418 W. Ormsby, Louis- 
vill 
Secretary—Edna Lindle, Henderson 


K.E.A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Industrial Arts 
President—R. H. Carter, Dixie Heights High School, 


Covington 
cretary—Grover C. Salyer, Easter High School, 
Middletown 
Music Educators Association, Kentucl 
President—James E. Van Peursem, Eastern, Richmond 


Secretary—Jean Marie McConne 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 

(to be elected in fall) 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 

President—G. R. Dimmick, U. of Ky., Lexington 

Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Eastern State Hospital, Lex- 


ll, U. of Ky., Lexington 


ington 
School Board Members Association 
(no report) 
Supervision and Curriculum Directors 
President—Claude Taylor, Morning View 


Secretary—Nona_ Burress, 1421 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville 
Visual Instruction, Kentucky Society for 
ee D. Perkins, Third District School, 
ovington 
Secretary—John Ramsey, Jefferson County Schools, 
Louisville 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 


K.E.A: PLANNING BOARD 











COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
1 Mrs, Lucy Byrp Buckues, Bloomfield........ June 80, 1955 


0, 1952 


Mrs, FRANK McGary, Barlow a eee — 80, 1954 
une > 


December, Nineteen 


Fifty-one 





Joun Frep WiuiaMs, Ashland... June 80, 1952 
AUDREY MavpPIn, Albany........... June 80, 1952 
MARSHALL BLACK, ene June 30, 1952 
JAMES PuRSIFULL, Calvin... ............. ...June 80, 1952 
Lesurz T. MILLER, Fort. THOMAS ..<..-0<c0<<000 June 80, 1952 
Jack Earty, 1625 Nicholasville Road, 

Pe eae ae ime 30, 1952 
Mrs, JANE McCoy, Shelbyville..................... Jun 952 
Mrs. GENEVA CAMPBELL, Campbellsville... une 30, 1952 

. Witt1mM Hays, Cave (2: | aaa June 80, 1952 
Eunice Bone, Madisonville.........................- — 80, 1952 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, Paducah une 80, 1952 
Marcus Owens, Bevinsville........... ............ June 30, 1954 
TuL_us CHAMBERS, Benton June 80, 1958 
C. D. Repprne, Frankfort, ex officio............ April 18, 1952 
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K.E.A. and N.E.A. Honor Roll—December 1951 | 


* Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid 



































Counties Superintendent Independent Districts Superintendent © 
A ae epeeseiers | SR Sere ee UST BRR: 0c 0: Seen eee Re C. D. Redding & 
Do Eee “CTS ES TRIE: 37) re W. L. Holland | 
Caldwell Gita AGltt «Green oo sc... cccs cs cnncscceseooenes Fred W. Billups 
*Campbell Charles E. McCormick Harlan ..........................20.00 Foyster A. Sharpe | 
Carlisle i Lovey Raburn _ Lebanon......................---- Mrs. Lillian B. Johnston 
(| ee ee ere Heman #1. McGuire “Mt. Sterling................-.-....-....0.23 K. H. Harding 
CES ae ee. H. Barton Fiser — Lee Ae oes. : [OF icddlenan 
26 OO i R. C. Reneau Os eae eer on Lee Kirkpatrick 
Cumberland................. Ray Logan eliaaie sicccsnecSssnopeueteact sien L. W. Allen 
Eee eee Palmer 1. Hell. Pinevalle............:-.-...:...... George G. Gillinghan 
LO) SEES nee eee eee Fred Maynard _—Princeton..... 
nS SE een me James R. Baker “Russell-............................ 
Cees. Cormelius R. Hager Science Hill............................-.----- Earl C. Roberts 
SS ae ene Verne P. Horne SoS 6 eee J. B. Cunningham 
“oS Ree ee Beckham Combs °Shelbyville ARERR Corer Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
oD See Ada Lee Graham iter MGROVE: foo 5 cnt 5s nscs ecco Tom L. Gabbard 
i See eee ee J. D. Begley South Portsmouth....................-..----- Alvin P. Skow 
Le. See eee Dave L. Craft  Springfield.................-.---.-se0---+- Bennett R. Lewis 
11) Senor te Thomas W. Rowland oo a eer H. B. Kessinger 
NTS SS SE eee eee Roy Marshall MORIN WIN noo ccs Scaaeenne ones Otis Harkins 
OEE ee eee Sheldon Clark VanceDurg.:.:-c::....<-2ccccecece-e0ss0--eoceoes O. L. Mullikin 
NI cate e csc k coc eee aod G. Rogers 4 
*McCracken..............--.-----+--++0+------Henry Chambers Louisville Schools: Principal © 
_ Ses ~C. H, Farley ©], N, Bloom...-...------ccescooeeccoceeeeee---] Nora S. Kelley | 
SE ea Ted L. Crosthwait OS TE ed a ee Ruth Mart, 1 
SINNER ...Herman W. Taylor George Rogers Clark........................+ Bianca Esch © 
—s. ; LOS, CL ern. Esther Panke 
Independent Districts Superintendent Gavin H. Cochran...................... Ervin W. Detjen 
eee oe eee AW.0E igeneon., “Flrmerson na iccelecence Lillian Las : 
eee R. H. Playforth Stephen Foster......................-.----.- Helen Borgman 7 
OSS Se See eee ee W. R. Davis JS So eee Frank H. Stalli os 5 
—_— GLE a tener mene ee te Sree CS. Dale John BMeywood cc...-c.....scccccncccscs Minnie Gibbs | 
soa L. R. Singleton James Russell Lowell........................Ada_G. Bache ~ 
oCamnbelisviiie ica a ene Thomas F. Hamilton *John Marshall... .cccssceccesesee Elsa Stutz 
Co eer Kenneth B. Sidwell Parkland _Elementary...................- Helen Boegms x 
gs UO OS cere renee W. Dwight Sporing George D. Prentice.................. Frank H. Stallings © 
[OO EE. Glenn O. Swing *Shawnee Elementary.................. Verna A. Phillips | 
Erlanger-Elsmev.................-.---.-0----0-+- Edgar Arnett Ellen C. Semple.................... Roselyn Loewenstein 
0, YE nee: C. Hi. Micharason “Jol C. Strother... ....0...2-2...ccncceeneee0002 Ruth Martin | 


K.E.A. and N.E.A. Pledge List — December 1951 
The official pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Districts 


and the State Association for 1951-52 have been received for the fol- 
lowing Counties and Independent Districts at press time: 


* Indicates N.E.A. Pledge 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


* Counties Independent Districts 4 

Calloway Marion Murray State College Faculty j 

Princeton & 

SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts ‘ 
Hopkins Union Livermore *Pembroke Uniontown 
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THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Caverna Trenton 
Western State College Faculty 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Marion Meade Ohio Lebanon Lebanon Junction Springfield 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Trimble * Anchorage Eminence 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bracken Cold Spring Erlanger Silver Grove 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Ferguson Monticello Science Hill 
Stearns 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Knott Leslie *Jenkins 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
*Franklin Jackson Jessamine *Frankfort 
*Montgomery _Rockcastle 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Floyd *Greenup Lewis Fairview *Greenup *Russell 
*Pike Rowan Sharpsburg South Portsmouth 


Mayo Vocational School, Paintsville 





Mountain Institute Congress 


The Mountain Interstate Foreign Lang- 
uage Conference, with officers from three 
Eastern Kentucky colleges, was formed at 
Pikeville, Kentucky, recently. 

The group’s chief effort will be to arouse 
more interest in foreign languages in the 
mountain areas of Kentucky, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Tennessee, according 
to its first chairman, Mrs. Beth B. Brady, 
instructor in Spanish at Pikeville Junior 
College. 

The organization followed the first 
Eastern Kentucky foreign-language con- 
ference, held at the Pikeville school Sep- 


December, Nineteen 


tember 28 and 29. Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, 
professor of ancient languages and head 
of the department of ancient languages at 
the University of Kentucky, was chief 
speaker. 


After election of the chairman an execu- 
tive committee of three was named to 
complete the organization. Members are 
Prof. A. B. Easterling, of Union College, 
Barbourville, Ky.; Prof. Maria Priglmeier 
Brizzoni, head of the language department 
of Morehead State College, and Mrs. 
Brady. The committee also will lay plans 
for next fall’s session of the conference, 


which will be held at Union College. 
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You can count on 
Standard Oil products 
for dependable 
quality and Standard 
Oil dealers for 
dependable service. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(KENTUCKY) 











HARLOW 


Publishing Corporation 


Oklahoma City Chattanooga 











FOR YOUR 
TROPHIES 





Proudly Won © Proudly Displayed 


We announce with pleasure a beautiful 
new line of Trophy Cases for sale. 
See illustration above. 

Natural Finish Finest Hardwoods 
Flourescent Light at extra ccst 
Adjustable Bulb Edge Shelves 

Side Sliding Doors 

Mirror Backs 

Height 76”—Length 36”—Depth 14” 
Required base and cornice with one or 
more sections. 


Prices and description upon request. 
SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 


116 W. MAIN STREET 
FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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N. 0. Kimbler, Secretary 
Retirement System 


December, 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. How many teachers 
have an_ equity 
(money) in the Re- 
tirement System? 

A. Exactly 35,148 have 
rights to assets of 
$20,100,000 and 
prospective benefits 
for those who will 
retire of about $58,- 

000,000. 

What is the prin- 

cipal difference be- 

tween Social Secur- 
ity and Teachers’ Retirement? 


2: OQ: 


State Teachers 


. Social Security is a welfare plan; it is de- 


signed for the general public; it is not a 
reserve or actuarial plan. Teachers’ Retire- 
ment is a business proposition; it is designed 
for a professional group; it is a reserve plan 
actuarially sound. The funds for paying the 
annuity are accumulated during the service 
of the teacher. 


. Are teachers under Social Security? 
. No. 


The Civil Service Retirement System 
and all other public retirement systems are 
not under Social Security. 


. Why were teachers left out of Social Secur- 


ity? Were any other groups left out? 


. (1) None of the States felt able to support 


two retirement plans for teachers or state 
employees; therefore all teachers, state em- 
ployees, and civil service people were 
omitted from coverage by Social Security 
if they had their own retirement systems. 
(2) There were no good reasons why teach- 
ers, state employees, and civil service em- 
ployees should have coverage in two retire- 
ment systems. 

(3) A vast majority of people already cov- 
ered in their own retirement system did not 
desire coverage under Social Security. The 
cost of Social Security applied to their own 
retirement system would provide better 
benefits. 

(4) Most teachers want to retire before: age 
65. Our teachers retire from age 40 to age 
70. This privilege serves them better than 
Social Security under which people retire 
at age 65. Of the 202 teachers retiring 
1950-51, only 97 could have retired under 
Social Security. What would the 105 have 
done under Social Security? Wait to age 65. 


Nineteen 


“I 
42) 


3. Q. 


. The local Board of Education. 


. No. 


. Not necessarily. 


(5) Social Security does not have retirement 
for disability. Last year 35 teachers retired 
for disability under their Retirement System. 
Under Social Security they could not have 
retired. 

(6) All public retirement systems were ex- 
cluded by Congress in the passage of H.B. 
6000. 


. If the teachers were under Social Security, 


who would provide the employers’ (match- 
ing) contribution? 

Since school 
funds are seldom adequate, this would mean 
that in most cases it would be paid from 
local school tax funds which could be, or 
have been, allocated to teachers’ salaries. 


. Does Social Security give credit for prior 


service? 

The person employed for a compara- 
tively few years gets more accordingly than 
the career person. A person age 63 with a 
final salary of $2,400 would receive more 
at age 65 than a person who will be in 
Social Security from age 23 to age 65 with 
a final salary of $2,400. 

Under the Retirement System there is a 
more fair consideration of length of service. 


. Will everyone who pays Social Security tax 


participate in its benefits? 

For example, a young lady 
works under Social Security six years, more 
or less, and quits working as many do. She 
would receive no refund. She would have 
death benefit rights for twelve years more 
and then nothing for her contributions. 


Do teachers who work Saturdays and dur- 
ing the summer pay Social Security tax and 
accumulate rights? 


. They pay Social Security tax, but unless they 


can accumulate one quarter of coverage for 
each two quarters of noncoverage, they 
would never be fully insured under Social 
Security. 


9. Q. Will all people fully insured under Social 
Security get $80 a month at 65 and $150 
family benefits? 


A. No. 


The benefit is 50 per cent of the 


first $100 of monthly salary base (not final 
salary) plus 15 per cent of the remainder up 


to $30. 


If the salary base is $300 per month, 


the benefit would be $80. Few people can 
have a salary base of $300. The total salary 
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on which Social Security tax is paid is divided 
by all the calendar months from January 1, 
1951, to age 65 to find the salary base. A 
person not working every quarter is reducing 
his salary base below his nominal salary. A 
person getting $200 per month for nine 
months every year would have a salary base 
of $150. If one is out five or ten years, it 
reduces the salary base to such an extent that 
he may receive a minimum benefit at age 65. 
To get a family benefit of $150, one would 
have to have an average salary for life (or 
from January 1, 1951, to age 65) of $3,600 
and his wife be age 65 and have one child 
under age 18. Not many women age 65 
have children under age 18. When the child 
reaches 18, that part of the benefit ($40) 
would cease. 


10. Q. Why does the Social Security Law provide 
a scale of minimum benefits? 
A. To make calculations easier. A majority of 
people will receive one of these minimum 
benefits. 


11. Q. What is the average Social Security benefit 
under the H.B. 6000 for Kentucky? 
A. After the increases provided under the new 
Law were added, it was $30.72 for a recent 
month. 


12. Q. To the individual, would Social Security 
cost more or less than Teachers’ Retirement? 
A. The Social Security tax is 1% per cent to 
1954; 2 per cent to 1960; 2% per cent to 
1965; 3 per cent to 1970; and 3% per cent 
thereafter on salary up to $3,600. The 
Teachers’ Retirement contribution is 2 per 
cent to age 30, 3 per cent from 30 to 40; and 
4 per cent thereafter on salary up to $2,400. 
If one person age 23 goes under Social Secur- 
ity July 1, 1951, and works regularly to age 
65, beginning salary $2,000 with increments 
of $100 a year to $4,000, he would pay 
$4,127; another person under Teachers’ Re- 
tirement would pay $3,532. The Social 
Security worker would receive $912.60; the 
teacher $1,200 at age 65. 


Q. Are refund privileges equal to survivors’ 
benefits? 

A. Not always, but at age 65 the teacher 
described above, under the Retirement Law, 
would have an accumulated account of 
$6,312.82. If she dies before retirement, her 
account is payable to her beneficiary; if she 
dies after retirement, but before she has re- 
ceived back in annuity checks $6,312.82, the 
balance is payable to her beneficiary. For 
example, if she dies after one year of retire- 


18. 





ment, her beneficiary would receive $5,112.89, 
The person under Social Security would hae 
a death benefit of $228.15. 

In the long run the Teachers’ Retirement Law 


provides more benefits for less cost to teacher | 


and taxpayer. 


Q. Can the Retirement Law provide options | 
under which a teacher may retire and by | 
drawing a smaller annuity leave a survivors 

annuity? 

A. Yes. ,Options can be provided withoyt 

further legislation. The most usual option in 

other systems provides an annuity equal to 

one-half that received by the retired teacher, 

Q. What will his wife receive if John Doe 

age 70 and due $1,200 per year takes only 

$900, leaving the balance for his wife if she 

survives him? 


14. 


15. 








A. The Retirement System does not now pro- 
vide for such an option, but it will likely do 
so soon. His wife would receive approximately 
$680 per year for life if she survives him, 
(Kent’s Interest Tables). 





Join the N.E.A. today. You will never — 
invest $5 that will bring you greater divi- j 
dends in professional service and satisfac. | 
tion. 





Write K.E.A. headquarters for copies of | 
either the K.E.A. or N.E.A. Handbook for 
1951-52. They are available for free dis. | 
tribution as long as the supply lasts. 





Superintendent Omer Carmichael, Louis- © 
ville, Kentucky, is chairman of the Resolu- : 
tions Committee of the American Associa- | 
tion of School Administrators for 1951-52. 
A.A.S.A. members who wish to make sug: _ 
gestions on resolutions are urged to send ( 
them to Chairman Carmichael at once. | 





The College Street Highlights published © 
by the faculty of the College Street School, © 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, made its first | 
appearance last month. This school paper 
contains school and P.T.A. news and the 
first issue was edited by the sixth-grade 
pupils and their teachers, Mrs. Earl F. | 
Alford and Mrs. Sibert Young. ’ 
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YOU CAN BUY ... . . With Complete Confidence 
From Our Pre-Selected Lines of QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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divi. f ; 
reed The Quiet Pal Game 
e . 
| ran rain 
t re 
ies of © ' = ' Qh 
% Here is an entirely different and entertaining way to 
Ok for F teach children how the pronunciation of a vowel letter ad 
e dis- changes when a second vowel is added to it in a word. " 
ts. The Quiet Pal Game illustrates the familiar rule that in 
nenare ea tS ame 
| a F most cases when two vowels come together one is silent, 
as in the addition of the letter “i” to the word “ran” to 
Louis- change it into “rain.” Set of 15 hinged flash cards 
esolu- containing different basic words. No. 267... Price 50c. 
cori ad th) 
socia- i The End-In-"E” Game 
o1-52. 7 zy 
<] sug- ; ie 
» send § 





nce. This game teaches the changes in pronunciation of \ 


vowels that occur when the letter “E” is added at the | 
end of the word. Set of 15 hinged flash cards contain- 


Bee Sas at 





aa 


lished 4 


hool. | ing different basic words. No. 266... ..... Price 50c. 
chool. | 
- ; +E Both of these games include the story-telling technique that is so popular 
S HIS § with Ideal Phonic Talking Letters (introduced in 1949). Because they hold 
paper the child’s interest and invite student participation they speed up learning 
id the and make a lasting impression. Designed for third and fourth grades. 
-grade ; 
atl F. § CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
311 West Main St. Louisville, Ky. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 

Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lex- 
ington 8, Kentucky. 
Field Enterprises, Inc.— 
S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 

ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 
The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 
Harcourt Brace and Company — William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 
Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 690 
East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Indiana. 


Bank 


Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 


Tennessee. 
Laidlow Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ky. 
J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 
Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 





Macmillan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Rout. 

7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing. 
ton 87, Kentucky. 

McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 1]7 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mo 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street 

New York City. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 105¢ 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 299 

Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Kentucky, 

Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 

Miss Margaret Irwin, 433 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky, 

The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 

Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May. 
field, Kentucky. 

South-Western Publishing Company—H. 
don, 
tucky. 

Webster Publishing Company—John L. Grahan 
Owensboio, Kentucky. 

The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain 

Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 

World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 614 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 











A. Bran- 
935 11th Street, Bowling Green, Ken. 











sx" You can get a 
quick CASH LOAN 


m $50 to $500 on YOUR 







by-Mail. Everything strictly 
confidential. School board 
friends, merchants not contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay 
eg U_S Pot OW in small monthly payments—no principal 
Payments necessary during your payless 
vacation months. For free particulars sent you 
in plain envelope, fill in coupon 
below and mail today 


POSTAL FINANCE co. 


1Sth and Harney - Omaha, Nebr ll 
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—. For national def f t 
or national defense, ror peacetime 
rs, 1M ‘ \ 
vf progress... America counts on coal! 
Street, | 
1. America’s giant A-bomb carrier, the B-36, weighs 
3 South 180 tons. It takes 200 tons of coal to make the steel 
and aluminum in each of these great planes. 
’, 1056 
n, 2999 
ucky, 
Binford, 
Street, 
ham, 9 
itucky, 
Trenton, 
t, May- 
\. Bran- 
n, Ken- 
Graham, | 
rf ¢ _"s 4 
*- 2. Steel mills are working night and 3. Rail transportation moves the na- 
day—turning out record tonnages of ~*~ tion forward, and to keep the railroads 
steel for defense and civilian goods. e, moving takes over 60 million tons of 
It takes one ton of coal to make each s= coal a year. Coal powers over half the 
am ton of steel produced! @ railroads’ locomotives. 
es a a Es 
America’s production lines are doing a ably, America has the world’s most productive 
double job these days—producing for defense, and efficient coal industry. America’s coal 
and for the home, too. It takes a lot of elec- mines are so highly mechanized that the out- 
tric power and a lot of steel to make both put of the miner per-man-day has risen 32% 
planes and automobiles, tanks and refrigera- since 1989—one of the greatest efficiency 
tors. And it all takes tremendous amounts of gains in all American industry. 
America’s most valuable natural resource The nation can count on coal—right now— 





coal! and for the future! 

Having plenty of coal becomes more vital 
than ever in a defense economy—for coal 
enters into just about every single thing Amer- 
ica produces. And coal itself, through chemis- 
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Repay try, is the basic raw ateri¢ a Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. 
incipal 000 usef l 1 ; - ate rial for over 200, Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
payless 5 use ul proc ucts—e\ erything from aspIrin Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT 
jes to paint. containing free teochiog aids on poor 
America has plenty 0% . coal. This packet includes special materials 
needs—e ah pl ny rs coal to meet these for the teacher, with specimen copies of 

— ; s—enough to last for centuries. And to items available for classroom distribution, 
C0. supply this coal economically and depend- including the new illustrated booklet, “The 
lebr. Bituminous Coal Story,” and _ the latest 


U.S.A. Coal Map. (PLEASE PRINT) 
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— Do ar A ree ie 
= | BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
- A DepanrMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Boundaries of the Campus 
Are the Boundaries of the State 





THOUSANDS OF KENTUCKY'S SONS 
and daughters have prepared them- 
selves at the University of Kentucky for 
positions in virtually every field of en- 
deavor. The map above shows by coun- 
ties the number of different Kentucky 
students who have attended the Univer- 
sity during the past ten years. In addi- 
tion to these, other thousands of Ken- 
tuckians have enrolled in adult educa- 
tion courses conducted throughout the 
State or taken work by correspondence. 
From the banks of the Mississippi to the 
Breaks of the Sandy, your University 
constantly serves. 








Second Semester —Feb. 2-May 31 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 

















